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MRS WILSON’S PIC-NIC. 
Wuo has not experienced the pleasures of a pic-nic ! 
No species of amusement produces more general satis- 
faction than this ; for every one sets out with a deter- 
mination to be happy, and, so to speak, to enjoy even 
their annoyances. It has also one great advantage in 
the eyes of a thrifty housewife ; for as each of the 
guests contributes his quota of provisions, the expense 
is equally shared by all, while to the first projector 
belongs the glory and honour of giving the party. 
Surely pic-nics must have been invented by some one 
to whom might have been applied the eulogy on Mrs 
Gilpin— 
** For though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 

Not very long ago, the family of a respectable mer- 
chant in one of our largest manufacturing towns, took 
lodgings during the summer season at rather a cele- 
brated watering-place in the neighbourhood. It would 
be difficult to say what was their inducement for 
settling here : it could not be in order to drink the 
waters, as they were all in perfect health ; neither 
could it be to enjoy the country air, for they were 
domesticated in the heart of a town ; nor could they 
expect solitude, since so many of their friends had 
followed their example, that they formed the very 
same society they would have done had they all re- 
mained at home. The only apparent reason was the 
love of change. 

“My dear,” said Mrs Wilson to her husband one 
morning, “1 think since so many of our neighbours 
are here, it would be a very nice opportunity for getting 
up a pic-nic. We will go to Cruikston Abbey ; and 
as Iam sure Mrs Thomson and Mrs Dickson will be 
glad to join us, Harry Thomson and Charles Dick- 
son will do very nicely to escort two of our girls ; 
while James, and his friend young Stevenson, may 
take care of the other one and Mary Dickson. I think 
these, with the children, will be enough, for your large 
parties are never so pleasant as small, quiet, and select 
ones. So, I will run over to Mrs Thomson’s this 
morning, and settle all about it ; *twould be a sin to 
waste such beautiful weather.” 

Mr Wilson listened to all this harangue in silence ; 
whether it was that he, too, longed to taste the pleasures 
of the country, or whether he knew that when once his 
lady had set her mind on the thing, his opposition would 
be unavailing, I know not; but certain it is, that Mrs 
Wilson called on both the Dicksons and Thomsons that 
morning, that every one was delighted with the pro- 
posal, and, as Mrs Dickson suggested the propriety 
of catching the fine weather while it lasted, the fol- 
lowing Thursday was fixed upon as the eventful day. 
Many were the cogitations of the three Misses Wilson 
as to what they should put on; but at last, as it was 
fixed that Harriet, the eldest, should ride on horseback, 
accompanied by her brother, Mary Dickson, and young 
Stevenson, she was obliged to content herself with her 
habit, while her two sisters determined to be in white, 
as that, with chip hats, was the most simple and 
country-like dress they could think of. 

Thursday morning at last arrived, and to the great 
joy of all the Wilson family, old and young, the air 
was as warm and the sky as blue as heart could wish. 
It was arranged that all the party were to meet at 
Mr Wilson’s at eleven o’clock ; but Mrs Wilson’s cares 
began long before that. Before seven in the morning 
she was awakened by the shouts of joy uttered by the 
children, Master Jacky and Miss Sarah, at the sight 
‘of the fine weather. These shouts were quickly suc- 
ceeded by cries of pain ; and when the poor woman 


_ Tushed half dressed out of her room, she found that 


Master Jacky had insisted on cutting bread for the 


sandwiches, and in mistake had cut his own fingers. 
The wound, however, was not very severe, and a cuff 
on the side of the head, and a piece of sticking plaster, 
soon set all to rights, when, having threatened to leave 
Master Jacky at home should he do any more mischief, 
Mrs Wilson returned to complete her toilette before 
proceeding to the weighty business of packing up the 
provisions. Who can describe the slices of bread that 
were spread with butter, mustard, and ham, to make 
sandwiches; the fowls that were cut up, the eggs that 
were boiled hard, the veal pies, the wine, the ginger 
beer, the tablecloths, knives, forks, spoons, and nap- 
kins ; in short, all the multifarious articles that were 
stowed into the hampers? When, about ten o’clock, 
numerous other packages arrived from Mrs Dickson 
and Mrs Thomson, it might rather have been supposed 
that preparations were making for a siege than for one 
day’s provision for three families of moderate size and 
moderate appetites. 

By this time it was nearly eleven o’clock, and the 
guests began to arrive. First of all came Mrs Dick- 
son and her daughter Mary, who mentioned that 
Charles would follow, having gone to call for his friend 
Harry Thomson. As the Misses Wilson were not yet 
dressed, Mary ran up stairs to Harriet’s room to assist 
her, while Mrs Dickson looked over, criticised, and 
approved of, Mrs Wilson’s arrangements. In a few 
minutes the two younger Misses Wilson appeared, 
quickly followed by Mrs Thomson. The latter lady 
no sooner entered the room than she was assailed from 
all sides by the question, “ Where are Harry and 
Charles Dickson?” “ What! are they not here ?” 
was the reply ; “ they left our house half an hour ago !” 
At this account Julia and Fanny Wilson looked a 
little blank, for it was now past the appointed hour, 
and.in coming down stairs they had ascertained that, 
besides the defection of the above-mentioned beaux, 
their own brother had gone out, and his friend young 
Stevenson had not yet arrived. “ Well, how very 
unkind of James !—I am sure he has forgot all about 
it !” said Jalia, looking very much inclined to ery ; 
when Fanny, who had been watching at the window, 
gave notice that James and Stevenson were coming up 
the street. “What can be the matter with them?” said 
she ; “they are shaking with laughter.” Certainly the 
two young men presented as ridiculous a figure as could 
be imagined. James was short, stout, and florid, with 
bandy legs and a bullet head ; while Stevenson was 
above six feet in height, very thin and very dark ; 
and as they were rolling from side to side with laugh- 
ter, their whole appearance was excessively odd. By 
the time they reached the door, however, they were a 
little composed, and as the horses and carriages had 
long before arrived, and Mary and Harriet had at last 
appeared, Mrs Wilson proposed that the equestrians 
should set out immediately, leaving the others to fol- 
low at their leisure. “I hope you have brought quiet 
horses for the ladies,” said Mrs Wilson, as two raw- 
boned, long-backed, and long-tailed animals with side 
saddles, were led forward. “They never rode better,” 
was the reply of the ostler ; and Mrs Wilson, not being 
skilled in horse-flesh, was fain to believe him. The 
ladies were now mounted, and James and Stevenson 
were preparing to follow their example, when they 
were once more called back by the prudent mothers 
to receive further injunctions to be careful of their 
precious charges. “Now, be sure, Mr James,” said 
Mrs Dickson, “ to take good care of Mary ; remember 
she’s my only daughter ; I can’t afford to lose her.” 
James laughed, and promised obedience, and the party 
walked their horses down the street. Searcely, how- 
ever, had they reached the corner, when they halted, 
spoke together a few minutes, and then, while the 


others moved slowly on, James trotted back to the 


anxious spectators. “ What’s the matter, what’s the 
matter?” cried they all. “ You arn’t waiting for 
Charles and Harry, are you?” said James. “To be 
sure we are,” was the reply. “Oh, then, you'd better 
go, for they set off half an hour ago, driving tandem.” 
And he now burst out in such a fit of laughter, as 
plainly showed what had been the subject of those 
side-shakings which he and Stevenson exhibited in 
coming up the street. Any little thing does for a 
joke when a pic-nic party is in the wind. “I did 
not know Harry was a good driver,” said Mrs Dick- 
son; “Charles can’t drive at all!” “Neither can 
Harry !” screamed Mrs Thomson. “Oh, there’s no 
fear of them,” said James, “for Stevenson called on 
each of them this morning, and, by the help of two 
tea-spoons, showed them how to. hold the reins.” 

Who can describe the anger, fear, and vexation of 
the two mothers? Even James’s assurances of the 
safety of the two young Jehus had for some time no 
effect. At last they were somewhat calmed, and were 
even persuaded to enter the carriages, which it had at 
first been unanimously resolved they should not do, 
as the old ladies were too much alarmed, and the 
young ones too much annoyed, to expect much plea- 
sure from the journey. But the sobs, tears, and en- 
treaties of Jacky and Sarah, who were in agony at 
the mere idea of missing their promised excursion, 
had at last their usual effect, and the two carriages 
rolled off. In the first were seated Mr and Mrs 
Wilson, Mrs Thomson, and Mrs Dickson; in the 
second, Julia, Fanny, Jacky, and Sarah. The last 
carriage was an open one, and so very roomy as to 
hold six quite comfortably ; for, as Mrs Wilson had 
said, “the young people will like to get all together.” 
But, alas! the two whose presence was necessary for 
the harmony of the whole, were absent. 

For several miles the carriages rolled on through a 
beautiful country, charmingly diversified with wood 
and water ; the birds were singing gaily among the 
trees ; the grasshoppers chirping merrily in the hedges ; 
all nature seemed to enjoy itself; but the hearts of the 
occupants of the carriages were a melancholy contrast. 
Mrs Thomson and Mrs Dickson were uneasy about 
their sons,and Mr and Mrs Wilson, being kind-hearted, 
benevolent people, sympathised with them sincerely. 
Julia and Fanny were mortified that the pleasure of 
their company had not been sufficient to induce the 
young men to give up the tandem ; and whenever 
Jacky and Sarah, who were as inclined to be merry 
and mischievous as ever, uttered a word, they were 
told by their sisters to hold their tongues, till at last 
even they became gloomy, discontented, and fretful. 
In this uncomfortable manner did they drive on, till, 
having proceeded about a third part of the way, on 
turning a corner they suddenly came in sight of the 
whole of the party, with the exception of Harriet and 
Stevenson. But in what a condition! Covered with 
mud, of which he was in vain trying to cleanse himself, 
Charles Dickson sat by the side of the road ; while - 
Harry Thomson, not in a much better plight, was 
attempting to mend the shattered gig, from which the 
horses had broken loose. Fortunately neither of the 
young men was hurt ; a piece of intelligence which, 
as soon as the carriages appeared in sight, Mary and 
James hastened to communicate to their parents. It 
was soon arranged that one of the coachmen should 
take charge of the broken gig, while Mr Wilson, being 
a very good driver, should take his place, and the 
young men should each find a seat on one of the 
dickeys, regard for the ladies’ dresses preventing them 
from being admitted inside in their present’ plight. 
Inquiry was now made with regard to Harriet and 
Stevenson ; but as it appeared they had only gone a 


supposed short cut through the fields, harmony was 
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again restored, and with recovered smiles the ladies 
determined that now at least they should really begin 
to enjoy themselves, and were persuaded that all their 
troubles were come to a cloge. 

Behold them at last arrived at their destination, the 
beautiful grounds of Cruikston Abbey. These grounds 
were such a favourite resort of the parties of pleagure 
formed in the neighbourhood, that several delightful 
arbours had been constructed in the finest situations for 
their especial benefit. To one of those the party now 
proceeded, leaving the servant behind with directions 
where they might be found in ease Harriet and Ste- 
venson should not yet have arrived. The road lay 
through a shrubbery ; and as the dew had fallen very 
heavily, it was necessary to walk carefully on the path, 
in order to keep the feet dry. This, however, it was 
impossible to persuade Jacky and Sarah to do ; every 
wild flower they saw, tempted them on the grass ; and, 
in spite of repeated warnings, by the time they arrived 
at the arbour, their shoes and stockings were soak- 
ed. Poor Mrs Wilson was in great perplexity ; her 
maternal feelings could not bear that the children 
should catch their deaths of cold ; and yet what could 
she do? At last Harry Thomson suggested that while 
the others were unpacking the provisions, Jacky’s and 
Sarah’s shoes and stockings should be taken off, and 
put in the sun to dry, while they sat quietly in the 
arbour. This was accordingly done; and for some time 
the novelty of sitting without shoes or stockings was 
sufficient for the children’s amusement ; but soon they 
longed to help the others in running about with the 

rovisions and laying the cloth. What was to be done! 
ir mother had positively forbidden their stepping 
on the damp floor with their bare feet, and their only 
amusement was trying which could place their feet 
nearest the ground, without actually touching it, By 
and bye, however, when the sandwiches were un- 
packed, they discovered another amusement ; for, get- 
ting hold of some of the papers in which these articles 
been contained, they scattered them over the floor 
as stepping stones, and very ingeniously contrived to 
be in every body’s way, till at last, to the great delight 
of all, the shoes and stockings were pronounced dry 
enough to be put on, and Jacky and Sarah were dis- 
patched to a hill at a little distance, to look out for the 
missing couple. 

Every thing was now ready; the tablecloth was 
laid beneath the green trees, and every package had 
been opened, and its contents admired. Some few 
omissions were found out ; for instance, no one had re- 
membered to bring either of those two useful articles, 
bread or salt ; but then the sandwiches could be eaten 
along with the other meat, and people ought not to be 
too nice at a pie-nic. Neither had any one brought 2 
screw ; still, however, the same maxim consoled them, 
and it was determined to break the necks of the bottles. 
As nothing more was to be done, the young people 
went to walk about the mds for a short time until 
Harriet and Stevenson should arrive, when they would 
sit down to dinner ; the three married ladies sat in 
the arbour conversing on domestic matters, from the 
teething of their last child to the honesty of their last 
servant, and the draining of their last new patent 
coffee percolator ; while Mr Wilson walked about, 
sometimes joining the ladies, and sometimes trying a 
race with Jacky and Sarah. 

It was now getting late. Mr Wilson had frequently 
taken out his watch, Mrs Thomson had several times 
broken a little piece from a plate of sandwiches which 
was next her, and even Julia, Fanny, and Mary, with 
their beaux, had several times come to inquire if Har- 
riet and Stevenson were nerer coming. As for Jacky 
and Sarah, they would long before Sete been crying 
outright, had not their father pacified them with the 
legs of a fowl. At last, however, nature could hold 
out no longer, and they determined to dine, leaving 
the two defaulters to enjoy the fragments of the feast. 
It would be too tedious to describe the progress of the 
dinner : suffice it to say, that every one had such an 
appetite as to eat more than they had ever done in 

ir lives before ; that every gentleman drank wine 
with every lady; and that, when the bottles were 
emptied, the gentlemen amused themselves throwing 
~ at them. plo 
nthese ie employments the afternoon passed ; 
and although it was about time to think of returning 
e, no Harriet and Stevenson had appeared. Mrs 
Wilson began to get seriously uneasy, when suddenly 
Jacky, who had again been posted on the hill, rushed 
-down to say that Mr Stevenson was coming through 
the shrubbery, and would be with them presently. 
In another minute he arrived, and in reply to Mrs 
Wilson’s anxious inquiries about Harriet, mentioned, 
that having lost their way among the fields, after 
wandering about for more than an hour he had gone 
to a farm-house to inquire the road, leaving fiar- 

to take a canter. Unfortunately, tempted by the 
beautiful green grass, she had cantered into a morass, 
out of which he had just returned in time to extri- 
eate her and her horse. Of course, being completely 
covered with mud, it was impossible for her to go far- 
ther ; so, takin me -t the farm-house, she was put 
to bed while clean clothes were sent for from home, 
and Stévenson came on to request that one of the 
carriages might be sent round by the farm to pick her 


up. 
And now my story is told: Harriet was found at 


the farm not a bit the worse of her adventure; and, 
whether my readers may believe it or not, it is-true 
that when Mrs Thomson and Mrs Dickson with their 
families parted from the Wilsons at their own door, 
the last words they said were, “ Good night, Mrs 
Wilson : what a delightful day we have spent !” 


THE MILLBANK PENITENTIARY. 
BY GIBBONS MERLE. 

(The Millbank Penitentiary is situated on a low pieeeof ground 
near the Th: . in the south-west district of London. ‘‘ The 
design of abu of this nature,” says Britton, ** for the punish- 
ment, employment, and reformation of offenders of dary 
turpitude, formerly punished by transportation for a term of 
years, was first conceived after the disputes began which termi- 
nated in the separation of this country from the American states, 
to which convicts had previously been sent. * * The plan of 
this erection is partly that recommended by Mr Jeremy Ben- 
tham. The culprits are confined in circular buildings, with 
windows so constructed that the overseer, from a room in the 
centre, is enabled to view every room. The external wall en- 
closes no less than eighteen acres of ground; there is a large 
chapel, together with an infirmary and other conveniences. 

it ted to b 


The expense of build L.400,000 and 


1.500,000."—Ed.] 
Tue Penitentiary at Millbank is an institution which 
has given rise to much discussion, both as to the site 
upon which it was erected, and the system ry, which 
it is regulated. ‘The site has certainly been ill chosen, 
and it must also be owned that a great mistake has 
been made in not elevating it somewhat above the 
level of the river. In the first few years after the erec- 
tion of the penitentiary, the mortality was very t, 
and the diseases were chiefly of the character found 
to exist in low situations, whilst in the penitentiary of 
Clermont in France, which, by an extreme of absur- 
dity, was erected on the summit of a lofty hill, none 
of those diseases were known, but many died in conse- 
quence of pulmonary attacks. A more generous diet and 
strict attention to cleanliness have latterly produced 
t improvement in the health of the prisoners 
at Millbank, and it is asserted that the sanatory state 
of this prison does not now fall below the ordinary 
average. ‘This assertion, however, does not appear to 
be borne up by satisfactory evidence, and it is not 
denied that scrofula is very prevalent in the peniten- 
tiary. It is impossible, perhaps, to have a worse dis- 
ease than scrofula in a building where so many hundred 
persons are confined, for it is of an insidious character, 
and it rarely happens that it is so perfectly eradicated 
as not to return, where the predisposing causes are 
similar in their character. It should be remembered, 
also, that this is a disease which may be perpetuated 
from generation to generation, and that it is frequently 
accompanied by mental injury when it is of long stand- 
ing. It is the duty of the legislature to inquire eare- 
fully into the causes of the prevalency of the disease 
in this institution. The governor, who is at the same 
time the chaplain, and who appears to be a man of 
superior mind, attributes the malady rather to the 
nature of the diet than to the locality of the prison. 

Each prisoner has, during four days of the week, 
five ounces of meat, with potatoes, and a pound of 
excellent bread. For breakfast and supper he has 
gruel, and on the non-meat days his dinner consists of 
bread and cheese, or Sos with peas, and 
in which vegetables are 
week he has an onion, which is considered to be an 
antidote to the scrofula. It may be a question whether 
the allowance of twenty ounces of meat be sufficient 
for persons who are kept at work. It is true that 
their labour is sedentary, and that they do not require 
the same amount of nutritious aliment that is given 
te persons who work in the open air; but as the 

risoners are compelled three times in the day to walk 
briskly in the yards for about forty minutes each time, 
thus performing a distance equal to a sharp walk of 
six or seven miles, it may be supposed that a more 
generous diet as to the quantity of meat, or the sub- 
stitution of a small quantity of beer for water, would 
be more consistent with a regard for the health of the 
prisoners. 

There are two systems of government in the peni- 
tentiary at Millbank—the silent system, in which the 
prisoners work and take their exercise together, but 
in which all communication by speech or sign is strictly 
forbidden under penalties of a very severe nature ; and 
the separation system, in which communication is 
rendered almost impossible, as each prisoner works in 
his cell, and sees none of the other prisoners, exeept 
during the hours of exercise. The punishment for an 
infraction of the law enjoining silence, in any case, is 
less severe than it wel to be, for at one time the 
slightest departure from this regulation was followed 
by a confinement of three days in a subterranean cell, 
without light and without fire, even although it should 
be in the depth of winter. ‘The good sense and hu- 
manity of the governor have here been exercised with 
great advantage to the health of the prisoner, and at 
the same time his moral reformation, for it was found 
that this severity produced an effect directly the con- 
trary of what was expected from it. Horrible as the 

ishment must appear (and those only who have 

nm in these cells can have a true idea of the horror 
which they are caleulated to create in the mind of the 
visitor), experience has shown that it was worse than 
useless. On the adult it had no other effect than to 
inspire a hatred of his tors, and of society at 
large, which benstinned such treatment. When it 


5 


produced humility, the change was unattended with 
contrition, and prisoners thus immured, have declared, 
after their liberation, that their solace in their cells 


iled. On one day of the. 


was brooding over schemes for avenging themselves 
upon the society by which they were persecuted. Upon 
beys the confinement produced only sullenness, and 
im some cases the horror which youths of the unedu- 
eated classes feel when left by themselves in darkness ; 
but so far was it from effecting the desired end of 


‘maintaining the prison regulation of silence, that on 


ne when a boy was condemned to un 
confinement in an under-ground cell, others el H 
commit a similar offence, in order to undergo a similar 
punishment ; thus with the waywardness of the mind 
so common to persons of this age and class, bra 
their keepers, and giving them, as they knew wo 
be the case, additional trouble of surveillance, and at 
the same time yielding to a feeling almost chivalrous, 
and little to have been expected from such perso: 
except by those who have well studied human nature 
—that of undergoing the same punishment which they 
thought was undeserved by their chastised comrade, 
One of the keepers, in alluding to this fact, observed 
that all severe punishments had failed ; that general 
mild treatment, and slight and well-regulated punish- 
ments, had alone been found effective. How true is 
this observation ! How much good has resulted from 
the application of this truth in other prisons, and in 
the amelioration of the criminal code! Even in the 
treatment of the insane—and what are many of our 
criminal eases but shades of insanity !—a prudent gen- 
tleness has succeeded an indiseriminating severity, 
and the cures are much more rapid and frequent. Yet 
there are some men who imagine that mora turpitude, 
like mental derangement, can only be modified by 
harshness and cruelty. 

The silent system, without separation, is found to 
have many inconvenienees. The difficulty of surveil- 
lance is of course great, and it is almost impossible to 

revent oceasional communication. The prisoner who, 

in the quiet of his own cell, would commune with him- 
self, and would by solitude be brought to a pro 
frame of mind, is kept in a constant state of irritation 
by being at all hours of the day within a few feet of 
comrades in misfortune, to whom he is not permitted 
to say even one word during the whole period of his 
confinement. He isthus rendered sullen ; and altho 
the terror of punishment may to a certain degree make 
him obedient as to the expression of his anger, the 
presence of his comrades, even in silence, keeps up in 
the mind a spirit of resistance which is highly un- 
favourable to reformation. The way in which com- 
munication is sometimes kept up is exceedingly i 
nious. Upon the person of one prisoner was found a 

n composed of the tooth of a comb, neatly split, and 

tened with thread (which was easily procured, as a 
great number of young prisoners work together as 
tailors) upon a piece of wood, picked up when walking 
in the yard at a moment when the eyes of the guardians 
were not exercising their usual vigilance ; a bit of coal 
and a little water composed the ink. How paper was 
obtained, remained amystery. Another prisoner had 
ingeniously concealed a small black lead pencil in the 
bit of soap used by him for washing himself. Several 
communications from a female were intercepted, but 
the keepers could for a long time make no discovery 
as to the manner in which they were written, eve! 
search for this purpose being fruitless. At length it 
was ascertained that they were effected by a rhubarb 
pill, which had been given to her by order of the sur- 
geon. She had twisted this into a point, and written 
with perfect ease. 

The separation system is found to be more effective 
than the silent system without separation. ‘The pri- 
soners are more docile, and apparently in a better 
frame of mind generally ; but the results even of this 
system have not yet been ascertained to be so satisfac- 
tory as to confirm all the hopes which were entertained 
by those who introduced the plan of solitude as a means 
of reform among criminal offenders. It is indeed true 
that the instances of discharged prisoners again re- 
turning to the penitentiary, under condemnation for 
new offences, are not very numerous ; but as far as 
their subsequent career can be traced, the benefit is 
not so general as could be desired. This is not the 
fault of the system, but of society, which, instead of 
providing occupation for the discharged prisoner, re- 
gards him as an outcast, and whatever may be his 
anxiety to lead an honest and industrious life, closes 

inst him the avenues to employment. ‘Fhe dread 
of receiving persons who have undergone imprison- 
ment for an infraction of the laws, was a very natural 
one, when prisons were so badly conducted that the 
individual was more corrupt when he quitted it than 
when he was first imprisoned ; but now, that by anew 
system the possibility uf further contamination is pre- 
vented, and that there is at least the presumption of 
the existence of reform, it is neither generous nor wise 
to place these unhappy persons under a ban of eternal 
proscription. It is ungenerous to condemn thus the 
rson who has expiated his offence, and it is impru- 
ent to swell the list of depredators by denying to the 
discharged criminal the chance of 
separation system, the prisoner wo 
eats in his cell, which he quits only to take exercise 
in the yard. The prineipal occupations are shoe- 
making and tailoring. Both are taught the prisoners, 
but not with that degree of care which would enable 
them on leaving the penitentiary to earn a good liveli- 
hood by the exercise of these occupations. beers | 
speaking, this isolation does not affect the mind 


melancholy so much as might be expected, and only 


| | 
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six cases of attempt at suicide have boen known in 
three years. Even these are supposed to have been 
fictitious, as they took place at an hour when the 
ies were certain of visited by the 

Educated persons feel the effect of this ishment 
much more severely than the uneducated ; but their 
melancholy does not, it is said—an assertion to be 
received with reserve—produce insanity. 

A very important observation has been made wa 
Felix Voisin, one of the government (ae of the 
hospital of La Salpetriere in Paris, and founder of the 
Orthophranic Institution. This gentleman visited the 

itentiary in my uary A At this time the num- 
of prisoners was about five hundred, a great num- 


- ber of whom were carefully examined by him as to 


their cerebral organisation. Dr Voisin, who is presi- 
dent of the ore one Society of Paris, very re- 
cently examined, by order of the Academy of Sciences, 
the heads of the prisoners in the prison of the Jeunes 
Detenus in Paris, five hundred and fifteen in number, 
of whom he pronounced nearly three hundred to 
be of vicious mental organisation, or, to use his own 
words, ee par la nature. In the penitentiary, 
and at Newgate, he saw little more in the way of 
mal-organisation than would have been the case if the 
same number of persons of the same class had been 
taken indiscriminately from the streets. Vicious edu- 
cation, the misery of the poorer classes, and the arti- 
ficial state of society in England, are the chief causes 
of erime. It cannot be said of the young offenders in 
English prisons, as with the Jeunes Detenus of Paris, 
that a large majority are born with an organisation 
which predisposes to vice, and to the infraction of the 
laws of society. 


Although the prisoners at the penitentiary are iso- 
lated from the busy world whose laws they have out- 
raged, communication with their friends is not entirely 
denied to them. Once in six months each prisoner 1s 

itted to receive the visit of his relations or friends. 

is, however, takes place in the presence of a keeper, 
who stands between two iron gratings, the prisoner 
being at one extremity, and the visitors at the other, 
with an intervening distance of three or four feet. 
The interview is allowed to last only ten minutes, 
which are marked by a sand-glass. ‘The moment that 
the sand has run out, the prisoner is conveyed to his 
cell. This indulgence produces on the whole a good 
effect, as most of the prisoners look forward to it with 
— of hope, which relieves the mind in the dreary 
hours of solitude. It is remarked, however, with some, 
that this occasional and rare glimpse of happiness 
does but serve to increase the melancholy of the suf- 
ferer, and two or three months pass before he has 
sores the equilibrium of mind which the visit has 


urbed. 

Religious ordinances are carefully observed in the 

ison, agd they are peculiarly calculated to relieve 

e minds of the prisoners. There is a large and hand- 
some chapel in which they assemble, and an organ, the 
notes of which must have a soothing effect upon these 
outcasts. Indeed, | is the only day of 
the week on which they may be said to have any thing 
like enjoyment. 


JERRY GUTTRIDGE, 
A TALE OF THE EARLY AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS, 
(From the Knickerbocker for May 1839.] 


“Wuat shall we have for dinner, Mr Ser 

said the wife of Jerry Guttridge, in a sad, desponding 

tone, as her husband came into the log hovel, from a 

— grog-shop, about twelve o’clock ona hot 
da: 


iy day. 

“Oh, pick up something,” said Jerry, “ and I wish 
you would be spry and get it ready, for I’m hun 
now, and I want to go back to the shop ; for Sam Wil- 
lard and Seth Harmon are coming over, by an’ bye, 
toswap horses, and they’ll want me to ride °em. Come, 
stir ; I can't wait.” 

“We haven’t got any thing at all in the house to 
eat,” said Mrs Guttridge. “ What shall I get ?” 


” ~« 
aoe something,” said Jerry ; “no matter |. 


“But, Mr Guttridge, we haven’t got the least thing 
in the house to cook. 
“Well, well, pick up something,” said Jerry, rather 


—: “for I’m in a hurry. 
“1 can’t make victuals out of nothing,” said the 


wife ; “if you'll only bring any t in the world into 
the house to cook, I'll cook it. I tell you, we 
haven’t got a mouthful of meat in the house, nor a 


mout of bread, nor a speck of meal ; and the last 
potatoes we had in the house, we ate for breakfast ; 
and you know we didn’t have more than half enough 
for breakfast, neither.” 

“Well, what have you been doing all this forenoon,” 
said Jerry, “that you haven’t picked up something ? 
Why didn’t you go over to Mr Whitman’s, and bor- 
row some meal ¢” 

“ Because,” said Mrs Guttridge, “we've borrowed 
meal there three times that isn’t returned yet ; and I 
was ashamed to go again, till that was paid. And 
besides, the baby’s cried so, I’ve had to ’tend him the 
whole , and couldn’t go out.” 5 

“Then a’n’t a-goin’ to give us any dinner, are 

?” said Jerry, with a reproachful tone and look. 
has a hard row to hoe. s become of that fish I 
dys 

& Why, Gattridge,” said his wife, with tears in 


her eyes, “ you and the children ate that fish for your 
supper last night. I never tasted a morsel of it, and 
haven’t any thing but potatoes these two days ; 
and I’m so faint now, | can hardly stand.” 

“ Always a-grumblin’,” said Jerry ; “ I can’t never 
come into the house but what I must hear a fuss about 
something or other. What's thisboy 


he continued, turning to little Bobby, his oldest boy, 
a little ragged, dirty-faced, sekly-looking thing, about 
six years old, at the same time giving the child a box 


on the ear, which laid him at his length on the floor. 
«© Now, up!” said Jerry, “ or I’ll learn you to be 
eryi ut all day for nothing.” 

he tears ro afresh down the cheeks of Mrs 
Guttridge ; she sighed heavily as she raised the child 
from the floor, and seated him on a bench on the oppo- 
site side of the room. 
on What is Bob crying about?” said Jerry, fret- 


«Wh , Mr Guttridge,” said his wife, sinking upon 
the bench beside her little boy, and wiping his tears 
with her apron, “ the poor child has been crying for a 

iece of bread these two hours. He’s ate nothin’ to- 

y ba one potato, and I s’pose the poor thing is half 
starved.” 


At this moment their neighbour, Mr Nat. Frier, a 
substantial farmer, and a worthy man, made his ap- 
pearance at the door, and as it was wide open, he 
walked in and took a seat. He knew the destitute 
condition of Guttridge’s family, and had often relieved 
their distresses. His visit at the _— time was 
partly an errand of charity ; for, being in want of 
some extra labour in his haying-field that afternoon, 
and knowing that Jerry was doing nothing, while his 
family was starving, he thought he would endeavour 
to get him to work for him, and pay him in provi- 
sions. 

Jerry seated himself rather sullenly on a broken- 
backed chair, the only sound one in the house being 
occupied by Mr Frier, towards whom he cast sundry 
= looks and surly glances. The truth was, Jerry 

not received the visits of his neighbours, of late 
years, with a very gracious welcome. He regarded 
them rather as spies, who came to search out the 
nakedness of the land, than as neighbourly visitors 


calling to exchange friendly salutations. He said not 
S Gall tall te t address of Mr Frier was to little 
Bob! 


by. 
* What’s the matter with little Bobby ?” said he, 
in a gentle tone ; “ come, my little fellow, come here 
and tell me what’s the matter.” 

“ Go, run, Bobby ; go and see Mr Frier,” said the 
mother, slightly pushing him forward with her hand. 

The boy, with one finger in his moith, and the tears 
still rolling over his <= face, edged along sideways 
up to Mr Frier, who took him in his lap, and asked 
him again what was the matter. 

“I want a piece of bread !” said Bobby. 

“ And wont your mother give you some ?” said Mr 
Frier, tenderly. 

“ She ha’n’t got none,” replied Bobby, “ nor *taters 
too.” Mrs Guttridge’s tears told the rest of the story. 
The worthy farmer knew they were entirely out of 
provisions again, and he forbore to ask any further 
questions, but told Bobby if he would go over to his 
house he would give him something to eat. ‘Then 
turning to Jerry, said he, “ Neighbour Guttridge, I’ve 
got four tons of hay down, that needs to go in this 
afternoon, for it looks as if we should have rain by to- 
morrow, and I’ve come over to see if I can get you to 
go and help me. If you'll go this afternoon and assist 
me to get it in, I'll give you a bushel of meal, or a half 
bushel of meal and a bushel of potatoes, and two 
pounds of pork.” 

, I can't go,” said Jerry ; “ I’ve got something else 
to do. 

« Oh, well,” said Mr Frier, “ if you’ve got any thing 
else to do, that will be more profitable I'm glad of 
it, for there’s enough hands that I can get.; only I 
thought you might like to go, bein’ you was scant of 
provisions.” 

“ Do, pray go, Mr Guttridge !” said his wife with a 
beseeching look, “ for you are only going over to the 
shop to ride them horses, and that wont do no 
you'll only 
then we s 


> 

d all the afternoon for nothin, and 
have to go to bed without our suppér 
again. Do, pray go, Mr Guttridge, do !” 

“I wish you would hold yd everlasting clack !” said 
Jerry ; “ you are always full of complainings. It’s got to 
be a fine time of day, if the women are a-goin’ to rule the 
roast. I shall go over and ride tiem horses, and it’s no 
business to you nor nobody else ; and if you are too lazy 
to get your own supper, you may go without it ; that’s 
all I've got to say.” 

With that he aimed for the door, when Mr Frier ad- 


dressed him as follows :—* Now I must » neighbour 
Guttridge, if you are going to d the afternoon over 
to the shop, to ride horses for them jockeys, and leave 
your y without provisions, when you have a good 


chance to ‘arn enough this afternoon to last them nigh 
about a week, I must say, neighbour Guttridge, that I 
think you are not in the way of your duty.” 

Upon this, Jerry whirled round, and looked Mr Frier 
fall in the face, “ grinning horribly a ghastly smile,” and 
said he, * You old miserable, dirty, meddling vagabond ! 
you are a scoundrel and a scape-gallows, and an infernal 
small piece of a man, 7 think! I’ve as good a mind to 
kick you out of doors as ever I had to eat! Who made 

a master over me, to be telling me what's my duty ? 
You had better go home and take care of your own brats, 
and let your neighbours’ alone !” 


Frier sat and looked Jerry calmly in the face, with- 


out uttering a syllable; while he, having blown his blast, 
marched out of doors, and steered directly for the grog- 


shop, leaving his wife to “pick up something,” if she 
cot to keep herself and children absolute starva- 
on. 


_ Mr Frier was a benevolent man, and a Christian, and 
in the true spirit of Christianity he always sought to re- 
lieve distress wherever he found it. He was endowed, 
too, with a good share of plain common sense, and knew 
something of human nature ; and as he was well aware 
that Mrs Guttridge really loved her husband, notwith- 
standing his idle habits, and cold brutal treatment to his 
family, he forbore to remark upon the scene which had 
just passed ; but telling the afflicted woman he would 
send her something to eat, he took little Bobby by the 
hand, and led him home. A plate of victuals was set 
before the child, who devoured it with a greediness that 
was piteous to behold. 

“ Poor cre’tur!” said Mrs Frier; “why, he’s half 
starved ! Betsey, bring him adish of bread and milk ; 
= sit the best on his poor empty starved sto- 
mach. 

_ Betsey ran and got the bowl of bread and milk, and 
little Bobby’s hand soon began tomove from the dish to his 
mouth, with a motion as steady and rapid as the pendu- 
jum of a clock. The whole family stood and looked on 
with pity and surprise, until he had finished his meal, or 
rather until he had eaten as much as they dared allow 
him to eat at once ; for although he had devoured a large 
plate of meat and vegetables, and two dishes of bread 
and milk, his appetite seemed as ravenous as when he 
first began. 

While Bobby had been eating, Mr Frier had been re- 
lating to his family the events which had occurred at 
Guttridge’s house, and the starving condition of the in- 
mates ; and it was at once agreed, that something should 
be sent over immediately ; for they all said, “ Mrs Gut- 
tridge was a clever woman, and it was a shame that she 
should be left to suffer so.” 

Accordingly, a basket was filled with bread, a jug of 
milk, and some meat and vegetables, ready cooked, which 
had been left from their dinner; and or ran and 
brought a pie, made from their last year’s dried pumpkins, 
and asked her mother if she might not put that in, “so 
the poor starving cre’turs might have a little taste of 
something that was good.” 

“ Yes,” said her mother, “and put in a bit of cheese 
with it ; I don’t think we shall be any the poorer for it ; 
for ‘ he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.’ ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said. Mr Frier, “and I guess you may as 
well put in a little dried pumpkin ; she ean stew it up 
for the little ones, and itll be good for’em. We've got a 
plenty of green stuff a-growin’, to last till pumpkins eome 
again.” So a quantity of dried pumpkin was also packed 
into the basket, and the pie laid on top, and George was 
dispatched, in company with little Bobby, to carry it 
over. 

Mr Frier’s benevolent feelings had become highly ex- 
cited. He forgot his four tons of hay, and sat down to 
consult with his wife about what could be done for the 
Guttridge family. Something must be done soon; he 
was not able to support them all the time ; and if they 
were left alone much longer, they would starve. He told 
his wife he “had a good mind to go and enter a com- 
plaint to the grand jury agin’ Jerry, for a lazy, idle 
person, that didn’t provide for his family. The court sits 
at Saco to-morrow ; and don’t you think, wife, I liad better 
go and do it ?” 

His wife thought he had better go over first and talk 
with Mrs Guttridge about it; and if she was willing, he 
had better do it. Mr Frier said, he “ could go over and 
talk with her, but he didn’t think it would be the least 
use, for she loved Jerry, ugly as he was, and he didn’ 
believe she would be willing to have him punished by 
the court.” 

However, after due consultation, he concluded to 
over and have a talk with Mrs Guttridge about t 
matter. Accordingly, he took his hat, and walked over. 
He found the door open, as usual, and walked in without 
ceremony. Here he beheld the whole family, including 
Jerry himself, seated at their little pine table, doi 
ample justice to the basket of provisions which he 
just before sent them. He observed the pie had been cut 
into two pieces, and one half of it, and he thought rather 
the largest half, was laid on Jerry’s plate, the rest being 
cut up into small bits, and divided among the children. 
Mrs Guttridge had reserved none to herself, except a 
small spoonful of the soft part, with which she was try- 
ing to feed the baby. The other eatables seemed to be 
distributed very much in the same proportion. 

Mr Frier was a cool, considerate man, whose passions 
were always under the most perfect control ; but he al- 
ways confessed, for years afterwards, “ that for a minute 
or two he thought he felt a little something like anger 
rising up in his stomach !” 

He sat and looked on, until they had finished their 
meal, and J had eaten bread, and meat, and vege- 
tables, eiough for two common men’s dinners, and swal- 
lowed his half of the pic, and a large slice of cheese, by 
way of dessert ; and then rose, took his hat, and without 
saying a word, marched deliberately out of the house, 
directing his course again to the grog-sh 

Mr Frier now broached the subject of his errand to 
Mrs Guttridge. He told her the neighbours could not 
afford to support her family much longer, and unless her 
husband went to work, he didn't see but they would have 
to starve. 

Mrs Guttridge began to cry. She said, “she didn't 
know what inna do; she-had talked as long as 
talking would do any good ; but somehow, Mr Guttridge 
didn’t seem to love to work. She believed it wasn’t his 

“ Well, Mrs Guttridge, do you believe the Scriptures >” 
said Mr Frier, solemnly. . 

“I'm sure I do,” said Mrs Guttridge ; “I beheve alk 
there is in the Bible.” 

“ And don’t you know,” said Mr Frier, “the Bible says, 


* He that will not work, neither shall he eat 7?” 


| 
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«I know there's something in the Bible like that,” said 
Mrs Guttridge, with a very serious look. . 

“Then do you think it right,” added Mr Frier, “ when 
your neighbours send you in a basket of provisions, do 
you think it right that Mr Guttridge, who wont work 
and ‘arn a mouthful himself, should sit down and eat 

it, too ?” 

“ Well, I don’t spose it’s right,” said Mrs Guttridge, 
thoughtfully ; “ but somehow, Mr Guttridge is so hearty, 
it seems as if he would faint away, if he didn’t have more 
than the rest of us to eat.” 

* Well, are you willing to go on in this way,” continued 
Mr Frier, “ in open violation of the Scriptures, and keep 
yourself and children every day inlen er of starving 7” 

“ What can I do, Mr Frier?™said Mrs Guttridge, 
bursting into a flood of tears; “ I've talked, and talked, 
and it’s no use; Mr Guttridge wont work ; it don’t seem 
to be in him. May be if you should talk to him, Mr 
Frier, he might do better.” : 

“ No, that would be no use,” said Mr Frier. “ When 
I was over here before, you see how he took it, just be- 
cause I spoke to him about going over to the shop, when 
he ought to be to work, to get something for his family 
to eat ; you saw how mad he was, and how , voking he 
talked to me. It’s no use for me to say any thing to him; 
but I think, Mrs Guttri if somebody should complain 
to the grand jury about him, the court would make him 

to work. And if you are willing for it, I think I should 

1 it my duty to go and complain of him.” 

* Well, I don’t know but it would be best,” said Mrs 
Guttridge ; “ and if you think it would make him go to 
work, I'm willing you should, When will the court 
sit 

« To-morrow,” said Mr Frier; “ and I'll give up all 
other business and go and attend to it.” . 

* But what will the court do to him, Mr Frier 2” said 
Mrs Guttri 

* Well, I *t know,” said Mr Frier, “ but I expect 
they'll punish him ; and I know they'll make him go to 
work.” 


“Punish him!” exclaimed Mrs Guttridge, with a 
troubled air. “Seems to me I don’t want to have him 
nished. But do you think, Mr Frier, they will hurt 


any ? 

* Wall, I think it’s likely,” said Mr Frier, “ they will 
hurt him some; but you must remember, Mrs Guttridge, 
it is better once to smart than always to ache. Remem- 
ber, too, you'll be out of provisions again by to-morrow. 
Your neighbours can’t support your family all the time , 
and if your husband don’t go to work, you'll be starving 
again. Still, if you don’t feel willing, and don’t think it’s 
best, I wont go near the grand jury, nor do nothin’ 
about it.” 


* Oh, dear !—well, I don’t know !” said Mrs Guttridge, 
with tears in her eyes. “ You may do just as you think 
best about it,” Mr Frier; “ that is, if you don’t think 
they'll hurt him much.” 

Mr Frier returned home, but the afternoon was so far 
spent that he was able to get in only one ton of his hay, 
leaving the other three tons out to take the chance of 
the weather. He and his wife spent the evening in dis- 
cussing what course it was best to pursue with regard to 
the complaint against Mr Guttridge ; but notwithstand- 
ing his wife was decidedly in favour of his going the next 
morning and entering the complaint, since Mrs Guttridge 
had consented, yet Mr Frier was undecided. He did not 
like to do it; Mr Guttridge was a neighbour, and it was 
an unpleasant business. But when he arose the next 
morning, looked out, and beheld his three tons of ha 
drenched with a heavy rain, and a of a cont’ 
nued storm, he was not long in making up his mind. 

“ Here,” said he, * I spent a good part of the day yes- 
terday in looking after Guttridge’s family, to keep them 
from starving ; and now, by his means, I’ve _ about 
as good as lost three tons of hay. I don’t think it’s my 
duty to put up with it any longer.” 

Accordingly, as soon as bi t was over, Mr Frier 
was out, spattering along in the mud and rain, with his 
old ttcoat thrown over his shoulders, the sleeves 

goon down by his side, and his drooping hat 
t awry, wending his way to court, to appear before 
the grand jury. 

“* Well, Mr Frier, what do you want ?” asked the fore- 
man, as the complainant entered the room. 

“I come to complain of Jerry Guttridge to the grand 
jury,” replied Mr Frier, taking off his hat, and shaking 
the rain from off it. 

“Why, what has Jerry Guttridge done ?” said the 
foreman. “I didn’t think he had life enough to do any 

worth complaining of to the grand jury.” 

* It's because he hasn't got life enough to do any thing.” 
said Mr Frier, “ that I’ve come to complain of him. e 
fact is, Mr Foreman, he's a lazy idle fellow, and wont 
work, nor provide nothin’ for his family to eat, and 
they’ve been half starving this long time ; and the neigh- 
bours have had to keep sending in something all the time 
hy i the foreman J kind of 

* But,” said the iy ‘sa 
a chap, Mr Frier ; has any y ante ed to him about 
it, in a neighbourly way, and advised him to do differ- 
ently ? And maybe he has no chance to work where he 
could get any thing for it.” 

“I'm sorry to say,” replied Mr Frier, “ that he’s been 
talked to a good deal, and it don’t do no good; and I 
tried hard to get him to work for me yesterday afternoon, 
and offered to give him victuals enough to last his family 
‘most a week, but I couldn't get him to, and he went off 
to the grog-shop, to see some jockeys swap horses, And 
when I told him, calmly, I didn’t think he was in the wa: 
of his duty, he flew in a passion, and called me an o 

le, dirty, meddling vagabond, and a drel, and 
a scape-gallows, and an infernal small piece of a man !” 

* Abominable !” exclaimed one of the jury ; “who ever 
heard of such outrageous conduct ?” 

“ What a vile, blasphemous wretch !” exclaimed an- 
other, “I shouldn't ‘a wondered if he’d ‘a fell dead on 
the spot !” 


’ Are you guilty thereof, or not guilty ag 


The foreman asked Mr Frier if Jerry “ had used them 
very words.” 

* Exactly them w every one of ’em,” said Mr Frier. 

“ Well,” said the foreman, “ then there is no more to be 
said. Jerry certainly deserves to be indicted, if any body 
in this world ever did.” 

Accordingly the indictment was drawn up, a warrant 
was issued, and the next day Jerry was brought before 
the court to answer to the charges preferred against him. 
Mrs Sally Guttridge and Mr Nat. Frier were summoned 
as witnesses. When the honourable court was ready to 
hear the case, the clerk called Jerry Guttridge, and bade 
him hearken to an indictment found against him by the 
grand inquest for the district of Maine, now sitting at 
Saco, in the words following, namely :—* We t 
Jerry Guttridge for an idle person, and not providing for 
his family ; and giving reproachful language to Mr Nat. 
Frier, when he reproved him for his idleness.” 

“ Jerry Guttridge, what say you to this indictment ? 


“Not guilty,” said Jerry; “ here’s my wife can 
tell you the same, any day. Sally, haven't I always pro- 
vided for my family ?” 


* Why, yes,” said Mrs Guttridge ; “I don’t know but 
you have as well as ——” 

“Stop, stop !” said the judge, looking down over the 
top of his spectacles at the witness; “stop, Mrs Gut- 
tridge ; you must not answer questions until you have 
been sworn.” 

The court then directed the clerk to swear the wit- 
nesses ; whereupon he called Nat. Frier and Sally Gut- 
tridge to step forward, and hold up their right hands. 
Mr Frier advanced, with a ready, honest air, and held 
up his hand. Mrs Guttridge lingered a little behind ; 
but when at last she faltered along, with feeble and hesi- 
tating step, and held up her thin, trembling hand, and 
raised her pale blue eyes, half swimming in tears, towards 
the court, and exhibited her care-worn features, which, 
though sun-burut, were pale and sickly, the judge had 
in his own mind more than half decided the case against 
Jerry. The witnesses having been sworn, Mrs Guttridge 
was called to the stand. 

“ Now, Mrs Guttridge,” said the judge, “ you are not 
obliged to testify against your husband any thing more 
than you choose; your testimony must be voluntary. 
The court will ask you questions touching the case, and 
you can answer them or not, as you may think best. And 
in the first place, I will ask you whether your husband 
neglects to provide for the n wants of his family ; 
and whether you do, or do not, have comfortable food 
and clothing for yourself and children 7” 

“ Well, we go pretty hungry a good deal of the time,” 
said Mrs Guttridge, trembling ; * but | don’t know but 
Mr Guttridge does the best he can about it. There don't 
seem to be any victuals that he can get, a good deal of 
the time.” 

“ Well, is he, or is he not, in the habit of spending his 
time idly, when he might be at work, and earning some- 
thing for his family to live upon ?” 

“ Why, as to that,” replied the witness, “ Mr Guttridge 
don’t work much, but I don’t know as he can help it ; 
it doesn’t seem to be his natur’ to work. Somehow he 
don’t seem to be made like other folks; for if he tries 
ever so much, he can’t never work but a few minutes at 
a time ; the natur’ don’t seem to be in him.” 

* Well, well,” said the judge, easting a dignified and 
judicial glance at the culprit, who stood with mouth wide 

n and eyes fixed on the court with an intentness that 
dowel he began to take some interest in the matter ; 
“ well, well, perhaps the court will be able to put the 
natur’ in him.” 

Mrs Guttridge was directed to step aside, and Mr Nat. 
Frier was called to the stand. His testimony was very 
much to the point, clear and conclusive. But as the rea- 
der is already in possession of the substance of it, it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate it. Suffice it to say, that 
the judge retained a dignified self-possession, and settling 
back in his chair, said the case was clearly made out ; 
Jerry Guttridge was unquestionably guilty of the charges 
preferred against him. 

The court, out of delicacy towards the feelings of his 
wife, refrained from pronouncing sentence until she had 
retired, which she did, on an intimation being given her 
that the case was closed, and she could return home. 
Jerry was then called, and ordered to hearken to his 
sentence, as the court had recorded it. 

Jerry stood up and faced the court, with fixed eyes and 
gaping mouth, and the clerk repeated as follows :— 
* Jerry Guttridge ! you having been found guilty of be- 
ing an idle and lazy person, and not providing for your 
family, and giving reproachful language to Mr Nat. Frier, 
when he reproved you for your idleness, the court orders 
that you receive twenty smart lashes, with the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, upon your naked back, and that this sentence 
be executed forthwith, by the constables, at the whip- 
ping-post in the yard, adjoining the court-house.” 

Jerry dropped his head, and his face assumed divers 
deep colours, sometimes red, and sometimes shading 
upon the blue. He tried to glance round upon the as- 
sembled multitude, but his look was very sheepish ; and, 
unable to stand the gaze of the hundreds of eyes that 
were turned upon him, he settled back on a bench, leaned 
his head on his hand, and looked steadily upon the floor. 
The constables having been directed by the court to = 
ceed forthwith to execute the sentence, they led him 
out into the yard, put his arms round the whipping- 
and tied his hands together. He submitted without 
resistance ; but when they commenced tying his hands 
round the post, he began to ery and beg, and promise 
better fashions, if they would only let him go this time. 
But the constables told him it was too late now; the 
sentence of the court had been passed, and the punish- 


ment must be inflicted. The whole throng of spectators 
had issued from the court-house, and stood round in a 
mm ring, to see the sentence enforced. The judge him- 

had stepped to a side window, which commanded a 
view of the yard, and stood peering solemnly through his 
spectacles, to see that the ceremony was duly performed. 


All things being in readiness, the stoutest constable took 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and brought them heavily across the 
naked back of the victim. At every blow, Jerry jumped 
and screamed, so that he might have been heard well n 
a mile. When the twenty blows were counted, and 
he was loosed from his confinement, 
and told that he might He put on his garments, 
with a sullen but cabdecl e air, without stopping to 
pay his respects to the court, or even to bid any one good 
ye, he straightened for home, as fast as he could go. 

Mrs Guttridge met him at the door, with a kind and 
piteous look, and asked him if they had hurt him. He 
made no reply, but pushed along into the house. There 
he found the table set, and well supplied, for dinner ; for 
Mrs Guttridge, partly through the kindness of Mr Frier, 
and partly from her own exertions, had to * pick 
up something,” that served to make quite a comfortable 
meal. Jerry ate his dinner in silence, but his wife thought 
he manifested more tenderness and less selfishness than 
she had known him to exhibit for years; for instead of 
appropriating the most and the best of the food to himself, 
he several times placed fair proportions of it upon the 
plates of his wife and each of the children. 

The next morning, before the sun had dried the dew 
from the grass, whoever the haying-field of Mr 
Nat. Frier, might have beheld Jerry Guttridge busily at 
work, shaking out the wet hay to the sun; and for a 
month afterwards, the passer-by might have seen him, 
every day, early and late, in that and the adjoining fields, 
a perfect pattern of industry. 

A change soon e perceptible in the condition 
and circumstances of his family. His house began to 
wear more of an air of comfort, outside andin. His wife 
4 in health and spirits, and little Bobby became 
a fat hearty boy, and grew like a pumpkin. And years 
afterward, Mrs Guttridge was heard to say, that * some- 
how, ever since that ‘ere trial, Mr Guttridge’s natur’ 
seemed to be entirely changed !” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ERRONEOUS CALCULATIONS IN LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ENDOWMENT. 

Ir is obviously of very serious importance to the com- 
munity that right principles should preside at the 
institution of all benefit societies, associations for 
mutual life assurance, for granting annuities, &c. 
When the contrary is the case, and the error is on 
the side of too liberal promise, disappointment, and 
in many instances grievous hardship, must inevitably 
ensue. We are di to think that in most cases 
safe caiculations have been made by the parties origi- 
nating and managing such associations ; but yet, if 
all them were rigidly inquired into, the public 
would probably be surprised at the number—and these 
by no means of unpretending exterior—in which 
wrong data have been assumed. In some cases this 
error appears to have been wilful, with the view of 
cheating or swindling: there is at this moment in 
the metropolis, a Fire and Life Assurance and An- 
nuity Company, which offers benefits far beyond 
what can be expected for the monies exacted, and 
seeks to inspire confidence by an exhibition of names 
of known respectability, which, however, when pointed 
inquiry is made, are found to belong to obscure and 
irresponsible persons. Such preceedings are only a 
more than usually detestable kind of roguery, seeing 
that they may lure on a victim through a course of 
twenty or thirty years, and only open his eyes when 
he is in old age, and unable to make other provision for 
himself. In other, and we would hope the aw ad 
nuinber,of instances, the error is not wilful, but the 

result orance or of mistaken calculations. 
Anexample of this nature has recently been brought 
under our notice by a friend, who exercises the 
fession of an accountant, and in whose acuteness with 
respect to all such matters we place the utmost con- 
fidence. The jes at fault are established in a pro- 
vincial city, and their animating impulse is benevolence. 
Anxious to encourage foresight and self-provision 
amongst the middle and lower pl they have formed 
what is called an Annuity Endowment Society, into 
which certain sums may be paid by one party, that 
certain other sums may oRerwents be realised b 
another party in the shape of annuities ; the general 
object being to enable husbands to provide for their 
wives, and parents for their children. ‘The intention 
is excellent ; but, unfortunately, for want of correct 
reckoning at the commencement, the prospective sums 
are far beyond what can be fairly expected in return 
for those exacted ; so that, after the society shall -have 
lasted a certain time, all the members must find 
that they have been involuntarily defrauding them- 
selves and their families. As an example of the mis- 
calculations of this society—a person of 59, in order 
pa = death of L.50 to his 
wife now x 8 sides entry-money L.4 
L.20 under the a fine for the 
of the and L.10 annually during the remainder 
of his life. The present value of an annual payment 
of L.10 by a person of 59 is L.109, 12s. 7d. ; so that the 
whole sum paid by this person may be estimated at 
L.133, 12s. 7d. Now, according to the Carlisle tables of 
mortality, and assuming the money to be laid out at 
4 per cent., the present value of such a contingent 
annuity is 1.236, 17s., or L.103, 4s. 5d. more than is 
caplet by the society in question. To satisfy our- 
selves on this point, we made inquiry of a most respect- 
able institution in our own city, and found that an 
annuity of L.50 for a person of 49, on the death of one 
aged 59, could not be obtained even at L.236, 17s.: a 
considerably larger sum would be required. At all 
the other ages, sums more or less Paes: aeanarc are ex- 
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acted. In most cases they do not amount to one half, 
and in none do they amount to two thirds, of the sums 
requisite to secure the expected benefits. The remote 
consequences of such errors it is distressing to con- 


e deem it our duty earnestly to warn all who 
propose to originate such institutions, to take the 
utmost care that the calculations are made on correct 
rinciples. We would also warn-parties proposing to 
Pecome members of any society for annuity endowment 
or life assurance, to satisfy themselves beforehand that 
the institution with which they are to be connected is 
one in which, whether from design or ignorance, they 
are not exposed to a disappointment of their hopes. 
FOREIGN HOTEL CARTES. 
The i rs in the countries on the Rhine follow 
a practice which is worth hinting to persons of the 
same profession in this country. They give their 
guests a carte, or piece of paper measuring about six- 
teen inches long and four inches broad, and which 
folds her like a small map. This carte, when 
folded, exhibits on the outside a view of the hotel, also 
its name, and the name of the keeper ; on expanding 
it we find that the other of the outside consist 
of lists of the principal curiosities or public buildings 
which are worth visiting in the town and its environs ; 
and along the whole inside we find a map of the chief 
routes from the place. Thus, the German hotel- 
je gh carte is a card of his house, a local guide, 
a 


posting itinerary—all in one bit of paper, the 
expense of which cannot be much greater Fm that of 
a common shop-card in England. We can show one 
of these things to any person who would wish to intro- 
duce the practice into this country. 

A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 

Rub dry flour of mustard upon the part affected, 
holding the part at the same time before a fire. Give 
it a good rubbing for some time, sufficient to bring 
out a rash on the skin, and relieve the pain. One 
rubbing is generally found sufficient. This is a Scotch 
old woman’s recipe for rheumatism, and seldom fails 
in effecting a complete and very speedy cure. 

QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We perceive that a Glasgow newspaper, the Con- 
stitutional, has announced its intention of refusing the 
insertion of advertisements of quack medicines. "aPhis 
is a piece of good taste and self-denial on the part of 
a ro ty proprietary, which deserves to be made 
widely known. 


WALKS OUT OF TOWN. 
BY HUGH MILLER, 
AUTHOR OF THE TRADITIONARY HISTORY OF CROMARTY. 
No. IL 

WE have perused the grave of the “poor lost lad,” 
and it turns out to be a treatise on toleration. ‘The 
grave beside it —— regarded as a ballad—a short 

laintive ballad, moulded in as common a form of 
invention, if I may so express myself, as any, even the 
simplest of those old artless compositions which have 
risen from time to time from among the people. In- 
deed, so simple is the story of it, that we might almost 
deem it an imitation, were we not assured that the 
volumes of this solitary recess are original from begin- 
ning to end. 

It was fifty years last March since the Champion 
man-of-war entered the bay below, with her ancient 
suspended half way over the deck. Old seamen among 
the townsfolks, acquainted with that language of signs 
and symbols in which fleets converse when they meet 
at sea, said that either the captain or one of his officers 
was dead ; and the townspeople, interested in the in- 
telligence, came out by scores to gaze on the gallant 
vessel as she bore up slowly and majestically in the 
calm, towards the distant roadstead. The sails were 
furled, and the anchors cast ; and as the huge hull 
swung round to the tide, three boats crowded with 
men were seen to shoot off from her side, and a strain 
of melancholy music came floating over the waves to 
the shore. Bk ey shallop, with only a few rowers, 
pulled far of the others, and as she reached 
the beach, the shovels and pick-axes, for which the 
crew relinquished their oars, revealed to the spectators 
more unequivocally than even the half-hoisted ensi 
or the music, the sad nature of their errand. T 
other boats approached with muffied and melancholy 
stroke, and the music waxed louder and more mourn- 
ful. reached the shore ; the men formed at the 
water's round a coffin covered by a flag, and 
bearing a sword on the top, and then passed slowl 
amid the assembled crowds to the buryin: d of St 
Regulus. Arms glittered to the sun. ‘The echoes of 
the tombs and of the deep precipitous dell below were 
awakened awhile by unwonted music, and then by the 
sharp rattle of musketry ; the smoke went curling 
among the trees, or lingered in a blue haze amid the 
dingier recesses of the hollow ; the coffin was covered 
over ; a few of the officers remained behind the others ; 
and there was one of them, a tall handsome young 
man, who burst out, as he was turning away, into an 
uncontrollable fit of weeping. At length the whole 
= passed, and there remained behind only a 

acquain ut which was wn for man 
after as the “ officer’s grave.” . 
Twenty years went by, and the grave came to be 


evening to the burying-ground, saw a lady in deep 


mourning beside it, and a tall hand- 
some gentleman in middle life, the same individual 
who had been so much affected at the funeral, standing 
as if waiting for her a little apart. They were brother 
and sister. The storms of -_ yo had passed 
over the little hillock. deep snows had 
pressed upon it in winter; the dead vegetation of 
8 ing summers and autumns had accumulated 
around it, and it seemed as if flattened to nearly the 
level of the soil. It had become an old grave ; but 
the grief that for the first time was now venting itself 
over it, had remained fresh as at first. There are 
cases, though rare, in which sorrow does not yield to 
time. A mother loses her child just as its mind has 
begun to open, and it has learned to lay hold of .her 
heart by the singularly endearing signs of infantine 
affection and which show us how those sym- 
pathies of our nature which serve to bind us to the 
species are awakened to perform their labour of love 
with even the first dawn of intelligence. Little missed 
by any one else, or at least soon to be forgotten, it 
passes away ; but there is one who seems destined to 
remember it all the more vividly, just because it has 
aye To her, death serves as a sort of mordent to 
the otherwise flying colours in which its portraiture 
had been drawn on her heart. Time is working out 
around her his thousand thousand metamorphoses. 
The young are growing up to maturity, the old are 
dropping into their graves, but the infant of her affec- 
tions ever remains an infant—her charge in middle 
life, when all her other children have left her and 
ne out into the world, and, amid the weakness of 
ecay and decrepitude, the child of her old age. There 
arises, however, a more enduring sorrow than even 
that of the mother, when, in the midst of hopes all 
but gratified, and wishes on the eve of fulfilment, the 
ties of the softer passion are rudely dissevered by 
death. Feelings, evanescent in their nature, and 
restricted to one class of circumstances, and one stage 
of life, are uneradicably fixed through the event in 
the mind of the survivor. Youth first passes away, 
then the term of robust and active life, and last of all, 
the cold and melancholy winter of old age ; but through 
every succeeding change, until the final close, the 
bereaved lover remains a lover still. Death has fixed 
the engrossing passion in its tenderest attitude by a 
sort of petrifying process ; and we are reminded by 
the fact of those delicate leaves and florets of former 
creations, which a common fate would have consigned 
to the usual decay, but which were converted, when 
they died, by some sudden catastrophe, into a solid 
marble that endures for ever. The lady who wept 
this evening beside the “ officer’s grave” was indulging 
in a hopeless and enduring passion of the character 
described ; but all that now remains of her story forms 
but a mere outline for the imagination to fill up at 
pleasure. Her lover had been the sole heir of an 
ancient and affluent family ; the !ady herself ap oe 
to rather a humbler sphere. He had fixed his affec- 
tions upon her when almost a boy, and had succeeded 
in engaging hers in turn; but his parents, who saw 
nothing desirable in a connection which was to add to 
neither the wealth nor the honours of the family, in- 
terfered, and he was sent to sea, where a disappointed 
attachment, preying on a naturally delicate constitu- 
tion, soon converted their fears for his marriage into 
regret for his death. Did I not say truly that the 
“ officer’s grave” was a simple little » moulded 
in one of the commonest forms of invention ! 

Let us peruse one other grave ere we quit the bury- 
ing-ground—the grave of Morrison the painter. It 
treats of morals, like that of “the poor lost lad,” but it 
enforces them after a different mode. We shall find 
it in the strangers’ corner, beside the graves of the two 
foreign seamen, whose bodies were cast up on the 
beach after a storm. 

Morrison, some sixty or seventy years ago, was a 
tall, thin, genteel-looking young man, who travelled 
the country as a portrait and miniature painter. 
The profession was new at the time to the north of 
Scotland, and the people wn highly of an arti 
who made likenesses that could be recognised. But 
they could not think more highly of him than Mor- 
rison did of himself. He was one of the class who 
mistake the imitative faculty for genius, and the am- 
bition of rising in a genteel profession for that energy 
of talent whose efforts, with no ng sed object often 
than the mere pleasure of exertion, buoys up the pos- 
sessor to his proper level among men. There was 
a time when Morrison’s — might be seen in 
almost every house—in little turf cot even among 
halfpenny prints and broadsheet ba 3; hor were in- 
stances wanting of their finding place among the 
—— of a higher school. Some proprietor of the 

istrict retained an eccentric piper or gamekeeper in 
his establishment, or, like the baron of a former age, 
kept a fool, and Morrison had been employed to confer 
on all that was droll or picturesque in their eee 
ance, the immortality of colour and canvass. e the 
painter in the fable who pleased every body, he drew 
all his men after one model, and all his women after 
another; but, unlike the painter, he copied from 
neither Apollo nor Venus. His gentlemen had slo 
ing shoulders and long necks, and looked cnentiinglr 
grave and formidable ; his ladies, on the contrary, were 
sweet simpering creatures, with waists almost tapering 
to a point, and cheeks and lips of as lovely a crimson 


ds. 
I have said that Morrison thought more highly of 


: as that of the bunch of roses which they bore in their | last 
little thought of, when a townsman, on going up one | han 


his genius than even his countryfolks. As the mem- 
ber of a highly liberal profession, too, he naturally 
took rank as a gentleman. Geniuses were ec- 
centric in those days and gentlemen not very moral ; 
and Morrison, in his double capacity of genius 
gentleman, was skilful enough to catch the oy 4 
of the one class and the immorality of the other. He 
raked a little, and drank a great deal, and in his 
cups said and did things which were thought very ex- 
traordinary indeed. t though all acknowledged his 
genius, he was less his gen- 
pay of There was, indeed, but one standard of gentility 
in the country at the time, and fate had precluded the 
painter from coming up to it : no one was deemed a 
gentleman whose ancestors had not been useless to the 
community for at least three generations. It must be 
confessed, too, that some of Morrison’s schemes for 
establishing his claim were but ill laid. On one occa- 
sion he attended an auction of valuable furniture in 
the neighbouring town, and though a wanderer at the 
time, as he had been all his life long, and miserably 
poor to boot, he deemed it essential to the maintenance 
of his character, that as all the other gentlemen 
sent were bidding with spirit, he should now and 
give a spirited bid too. He warmed gradually as the 
sale proceeded, offered liberally for beds and a 
and made a dead set on a valuable pianoforte. 
purchasers were sadly pay and the auctioneer, 
who was a bit of a wag, and ured to put down the 
painter by sheer force of wit, found that he had met 
with as accomplished a wit as himself. Morrison lost 
the piano, and then fell in love with a moveable wooden 
house, which had served as a sort of meat preserve, and 
was secured by a strong lock. “ You had better exa- 
mine it inside, Mr Morrison,” said the auctioneer ; “ in 
fact, the whole merit of the thing lies inside.” Mor- 
rison went in, and the auctioneer shut and locked the 
door. ‘There could not be a more grievous outrage on 
the feelings of a gentleman ; but og the poor man 
went bouncing against the cruel wails of his prison, 
like an incarcerated monkey, and grinned with uncon- 
trollable wrath at all and sundry through its little 
wire-woven window, pity or succour was there none ; 
he was kept in close durance for four long hours 
the sale terminated, and found his claim to gentility 
not in the least a sor when he got out. 

After living as he best could for about forty a 
the painter took to himself a wife. No woman should 


exer have thought of in connection with such 
a person as Morrison, nor should Morrison have ever 
thought of marriage in connection with himself. But 


so it was—for ladies are proverbially courageous in 
such matters, and Morrison could bid as dauntlessl 

for a wife as for a pianoforte—that he succeeded in 
finding a woman bold enough to accept of him for her 
husband. She was a rather respectable sort of person, 
who had lived for many years as housekeeper in a gen- 
tleman’s family, and saved some money. ‘They 
took lodgings in the neighbouring town ; Morrison 
showed as much spirit, and got as often drunk, as be- 
fore ; and in little more than a twelvemonth they came 
to be in want. They lingered on, however, in miser- 
able poverty for afew months longer, and then quitted 
the place, leaving behind them all Mrs Morrison’s 
well-saved wardrobe under arrestment for debt. The 
trunk which contained it lay unopened till about five 
years after the poor woman been iaid in her grave, 
the victim of her miserable marriage ; and the contents 
formed a st comment on her history. There 
were fine silk gowns, sadly marred by mildew, and 
richly flowered clothes eaten by the moths. There 
too, there were pretty little heads of the virgin and 
the apostles, and beads and a crucifix of some value ; 
the loss of which, as the poor owner had been a zealous 
Catholic, had affected her more than the loss of all the 
rest. And there, too, like the Babylonish garment 
among the goods of Achan, there was a packet of Mor- 
rison’s letters, full of flames and darts, and all those 
little commonplaces of love which are used by men 
clever on a small scale, who think highly of their own 
parts, and have no true affection for any one but them- 


selves. 
It has been told me by an acquaintance who resided 
for some time in one of our northern towns, that when 


hurrying to his lodgings on a wet and very di 

able winter evening, his curiosity was attracted by a 
red glare of light which he saw issuing through the 
unglazed window and partially uncovered rafters of a 
deserted hovel by the wayside. He went up to it, and 
found the place occupied by two miserable-looking 
wretches, a man and woman, who were shivering over 
a smouldering fire of damp straw. These were Mor- 
rison and his wife ; neither of them wholly sober, for 
the woman ere now had broken down in c r as 
well as in circumstances, They had neither food nor 
money ; the rain was dropping upon them through the 
roof, and the winter wind fluttering through their rags ; 
and yet, as if there was too little in. all this to make 
them unhappy enough, they were adding to their 
miseries by mutual recriminations. The woman, as I 
have said, soon sank under the hardships of a life so 
entirely wretched ; her unlucky partner survived until 
the infirmities of extreme old age were added to his 
other miseries. It is not easy to conceive how any one 
who such a life as Morrison, should have lived 
for the greater part of a century ; and yet so it was, 
that, when he visited the neighbouring town for the 
time, he was in his eighty-fifth year. And never, 
certainly, was the place visited by a more squalid, 


miserable-looking creature; he resembled rather a 
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corpse set a-walking than a living man. He was still 
however, Morrison the ens a eccentric, and 
meanly proud: even w com to beg, which 
was , he could not forget that he was an artist 
and a gentleman notwithstanding. In his younger 
days he had skill enough to make likenesses that could 
be —— ; the things he now made scarcely re- 
sembled human creatures at all ; but he went about 
pressing his services on every one who had children 
and spare sixpences, till he at length well “its, 
filled the town with pictures of little boys and gir 
which, in almost every case, the little boys and girls 
to themselves. On one oceasion he went into the 
of one of the town merchants, and insisted on 
furnishing the merchant with the picture of one of 
his daughters, a little laughing blonde, who was playing 
in front of the counter. He produced his colours, and 
began the drawing ; but the girl, after wondering at 
him till his work was about half finished, eseaped nto 
the street, and one of her sisters, a sober-eyed brunette, 
whio had heard of the strange old man who was “mak- 
pictures,” came running in, and took her place. 
painter held fast the intruder, and continued his 
draw “ Hold, hold, Mr Morrison, that is another 
little girl you have got,” said the merchant ; “that 
is but the sister of the first.” “ Heaven bless the 
dear sweet creature,” said Morrison, still plying the 
pencil ; “they are so like that there can be no mistake.” 
The closing scene to poor Morrison came at last. 
He left his bed one day after an illness of nearly a 
week, and crawled out into the street to beg. A gen- 
tleman in ing dropped him a few coppers, and 
Morrison fit i ignant that amy one should have 
offered an artist less than silver. But on second 
thoughts he corrected himself.’ “Heaven help me,” 
he ejaculated, “I have been a fool all life long, and I 
am not wise yet!” He crept onwards along the pave- 
ment to the house of a gentleman whom he had known 
thirty years before. “1 am dying,” he said, “and I 
am that should see my body laid decently 
under ground ; I shall be dead in less than a week.” 
The gentleman pledged himself to attendthe funeral ; 
Mortoen crept back to his lodgings, and was dead in 
less than a day. Yonder he lies in the strangers’ 
¢orner ; the parish furnished the shroud and the coffin, 
and the gentleman whom he had invited to his burial 
carried his head to the grave, and paid the sexton. 
There are few real stories consistently gloomy through- 
out. Natare delights in strange compounds of the 
bizarre and the serious ; and Morrison’s story, like 
some of the old English dramas that terminate unfor- 
tunately, has a mixture of the comic in it. And yet, 
notwithstanding its lighter touches, I question ae _ 
we shall be able to find a deeper tragedy among 
volumes of the cate. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
In “ A Manual for Mechanics’ Institutjons,” just pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, we find some valuable opinions strung together 
respecting amusements for the people. As they appear 
to us to call for general attention, we take leave to 
transfer them to these columns :— 
“The subject of amusements for the working-classes 
is daily becoming one of greater and more serious im- 
ce, and involves the most important considera- 
tions, with which the future civilisation of the country 
is intimately connec 
*There is’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘a want too 
muth lost sight of in our estimate of the privations of 
the humble classes, though it is one of the most in- 
cessant cravings of all our wants, and is actually the 
impelling power which, in the vast majority of cases, 
men into vice and crime—it is the want of 
amusement. It is in vain to declaim against it. 
yrs with any other principle in our nature it 
for its natural indulgence, and man cannot be 
permanently debarred from it without souring the 
temper and spoiling the character. Like the indul- 
gence of other appetites, it only requires to be kept 
within due bounds, and turned upon innocent or bene- 
ficial objects, to become a spring of happiness. But 
gratified to a certain moderate extent it must be in 
the case of every man, if we desire him to be either a 
useful, active, or contented member of society. Now, 
I would ask, what provision do we find for the cheap 
and innocent and daily amusements of the mass of the 
labouring —— of this country? What sort of 
resources have they to call up the cheerfulness of their 
spirits, and chase away the cloud from their brow after 
the fatigue of a day’s hard work, or, the stupifying 
oe of sedentary occupation ? Why, ly very 
little. I hardly like to assume the appearance of a 
wish to rip oP grievances by saying how little. The 
leasant field walk, and the village green, are becom- 
rater and rarer every year. Music and dancin 
(the more’s the pity) have become so closely sensviabed 
with ideas of riot and debauchery among the less cul- 
tivated classes, that a taste for them, for their own 
sakes, can hardly be said to exist ; and before they can 
be recommended as innocent or safe amusements, a 
very t change of ideas must take place. The 
truth is, that under the pressure of a continually eon- 
densing population, the habits of the eity have crept 
into the village. ‘The demands of agriculture have 
beéome stern and more imperious ; and while hardly 
a foot of ground is left uncultivated and unappro- 
priated, there is positively not space left for many of 


the cheerful amusements of rural life. Now, since 


this a to be unavoidable, and as it is physically 
im le that the amusements of a condenael pu- 
lation should continue to be those of a sta one, 


it behoves us strongly to consider of some substitutes. 
But perhaps it may appear to some almost preposte- 
rous to enter on the question. Why, the very name 
of a labourer has something about it with which amuse- 
ment seems out of character : labour is work, amuse- 
ment is play ; and though it has passed into a proverb, 
that one without the other will make a dull , we 
seem to have lost sight of a thing equally obvious, 
that a community of dull boys in this sense is only 
another word for a society of ignorant, headlong, and 
ferocious men.’ 

* After a hard day’s work,’ Sir Benjamin 
Heywood, in one of his addresses to the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Iustitution, ‘a man wants refreshment 
and ease. I would urge the directors who are this 
evening to be appointed, to let this be one of the 
earliest subjects of their consideration—think, for in- 
stance, whether social evening parties, with tea and 
coffee, might not be more encouraged amongst you.’ 
Sir Benjamin Heywood then read portions of a work 
upon the subject of amusement for the people, by Mr 
Dewey, an American clergyman, from which we ex- 
tract the followin paragraphs :— 

‘There is another view in which the subject of 
amusements, light as it may be thought, goes deep 
into all questions about our national improvement 
and = We are making great efforts in Amet 
rica to bring about various moral reforms. At the 
head of these enterprises stands the temperance refor- 
mation. And the public attention, as was natural in 
the appalling circumstances of the case, has been very 
much oeeupied with the immediate evil, and the ob- 
vious methods of supplying the remedy. But it seems 
to me that it is time to go deeper into this matter, 
and inquire how the reform is to be carried on and 
sustained in the country. “ By embodying the entire 
nation in a temperance society,” will it be said? I 
think not, even if that point could be gained. We 
must have some stronger bond than that of formal 
association, some stronger provision than that of tem- 
porary habit, to rely on. We must lay the foundations 
of permanent reform in the principles of human na- 
ture, and in the very frame-work of society. Suppose 
that this nation, and every individual in it, were now 
temperate, how are they to be kept so? ‘he zeal of 
individuals in this cause will die away ; the individuals 
themselves will die ; how is the people, supposing it 
were made temperate, to be kept so! There was a 
time, in former days, when our people were all tempe- 
rate—when a small bottle of strong waters sufficed 
for a whole army—when, that is to say, ardent spirits 
were used only as a medicine. Why, from those early 
~ of pristine virtue and rigid piety, did the nation 

away into intemperance? And how, I ask again, 
are we to expect to stand where our fathers fell ? 

*In answer to this question, let me observe, that 
there is in human nature, and never to be rooted out 
of it, a want of excitement and exhilaration. The 
cares and labours of life often leave the mind dull ; 
and when it is relieved from them—and it must be 
relieved, let this be remembered—there must be sea- 
sons of relief ; and the question is, how are these seasons 
to be filled up? When the mind enjoys relief from 
its occupations, I say, that relief must come in the 
shape of something cheering and exhilarating. The 
man cannot sit down dull and stupid—and he ought 
not. Now, suppose that society provides him with no 
cheerful or attractive recreations ; that society, in fact, 
frowns upon all amusements ; that the importunate 
spirit in business, and the sanctimonious spirit in reli- 
gion, and the supercilious spirit in fashion, all unite 
to discountenance popular sports and spectacles ; and 
thus, that all cheap and free enjoyments, the hale, 
hearty, holiday recreations, are out of use and out of 
reach ; what now will the man set free from business 
or labour be likely to do? He asks for relief and ex- 
hilaration, he asks for escape from his cares and 
anxieties : society in its arrangements offers him none ; 
the tavern and the ale-house propose to supply the 
want ; what so likely as that he will resort to the 
tavern and the ale-house? I have no doubt that one 
reason why our country fell into such unusual intem- 
perance, was the want of simple, innocent, and autho- 
rised recreations in it. I am fully persuaded that 
some measure of this sort is needful, to give a natural 
and stable character to the temperance reform. 

Let it not be said, as if it were a fair reply to all 
this, that men are intemperate in the midst of their 
recreations. The question is not what they do, with 
their vicious habits already acquired, but how they 
came by those habits ; and the question again is not, 
whether a man may not fall into mebriety, amidst the 
= recreations as well as when away from them, 

ut what he is likely todo. In short, to do justice to 
the argument, it should be supposed that a people is 
Poon | temperate, and then may fairly be considered 
he question, how it is most likely to be kept so. * * * 
If there were among any people authorised holidays 
and holiday sports—if tha were in every village a 


— promenade, where music might Srequeney be 
eard in the evening, would not these places be likely 
to draw away many from the resorts of intemperance? 
Men cannot labour or do business always. They 
must have intervals of relaxation. What is to be done 
with these intervals? This is the question, and it is 
Te is to be met, I 


a question to be soberly answered, 


t, with answers, and not with surmises of danger. 

t to do? , if t not work, or  t 
have if they have not 
tion from healthful sources, they will be very likely 
to take it from the poisoned fountains of intemperance. 
Or, if they have pleasures which, although innocent, 
are forbidden by the maxims of public morality, their 
very pleasures are liable to become poisoned fountains.’ 
“heer amusements of a tranquil character, and 
consequently suited for those who have spent the day 
in hard labour, may be multiplied to infinity. An 
instance was given in the Penny a some time 
ago, in which the game of chess been introduced 
into a country village in Germany with t advan- 
. Concerts might, without much difficulty, be 
performed, if a music class were taught in each in- 
stitution : music forms so soothing and so delightful a 
recreation, that it is desirable to see a love for it ex- 

tended as widely as possible. 

In the Lyceums recently established in Manchester 
and the melghbearhoed, recreation has been a primary 
object. Besides classes for music—voeal and instru- 
mental, which are well attended by the members— 
concerts of a superior character are occasionally given 
at each institution, the expense of which is defrayed 
by a small —_ from each member, inc to 
strangers. The several music classes (which have been 
combined under the title of the Popular Choral So- 
—— give periodical concerts to their respective 
members free of expense. ‘Tea-parties, either open to 
the public, or confined to the members of particular 
classes, enlivened by singing, recitations, and philo- 
sophical experiments, assemble once or twice in each 
quarter.” 


MARY STUART AND HER POETS. 
Poets of all lands have sung of Mary of Scotland. 
Her beauty and her rank—beauty so rare, and rank 
so illustrious—her misfortunes and her end—misfor- 
tunes so heavy, and an end so sad and deplorable—are 
indeed well calculated to awake the sympathies of the 
sensitive followers of the muses. As for the dark 
shade of mystery which hangs over some portions of 
her conduct and career, it may well be believed that, 
where the comparatively cold and calculating historian 
cannot see clear grounds to condemn her, the poet 
will not become her criminator. He sees in her but 
a lovely, gifted, and ill-fated being, who, if she did 
err, erred under the pressure of circumstances over 
which she had little or no control, and whose fortune 
it was, from sex and position, to be the sport and 
victim of a turbulent and ruthless age. Admiration 
and pity are the feelings with which the poet thinks 
of Mary of Scotland ; witness Burns, Béranger, and 
Wordsworth. Perhaps some portion of the venerz- 
tion felt by such children of genius for Mary Stuart, 
is to be ascribed to her having been herself of the 
fellowship of song. We do not mean directly to claim 
the poet of the Midsummer Night’s Dream as one of 
the celebrators of the Scottish queen, yet it has usually 
been thought, that, in the passage immediately pre- 
ceding his allusion to the“ fair vestal—throned by the 
west”—Elizabeth, he intended to paint Mary in the 
character of the “ mermaid,” 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
If he referred to Mary in these lines, as is rendered 
extremely probable by the circumstance that they are 
searcely intelligible otherwise, Shakspeare probably 
meant to describe her general fascinations under the 
figure of the sea-maid’s music. But, literally and 
truly, Mary had uttered “dulcet and harmonious 
breath,” and that, too, in hearing of the “rude sea.” 
On her leaving France, after the premature death of 
her husband the young Dauphin, she gave vent to her 
sorrowful adieus in song. It was, in truth, a sad 
parting for her. Though she never could have been 
more than the wife of aking in France, yet, to a young, 
beautiful, and accomplished woman, the station of 
queen-consort in the most polished court in the world 
must have seemed far preferable to the undivided pos- 
session of a throne in a land at that time rude, savage, 
and torn by contending factions. Unfortunately for us, 
Mary expressed her farewell in the language of France, 
and it is impossible to preserve their beauty in a 
translation. The following is an attempt to render 
them literally :— 

Adieu, thou pleasant land of France, 

My best-beloved land, adieu ! 


Take, my youth’s nurse, my last sad glance, 
And, days of joy, farewell to you! 


The bark that parts my loves and me, 
But half of me can with it bear— 
The rest remains behind with thee: 
1 leave it to thy friendly eare, 
That haply it hereafter may 
Remind thee of the part away! 


ore 
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Mary is also said to have written some verses on the 
death of her husband, the Dauphin. These have been 
preserved, and are really very beautiful. They, too, 
are in the French tongue, and are of considerable 


length, but a version of at least a portion of them may 
be given here :— 
In strains that softly, sweetly flow, 
Tuned to the plaintive notes of woe, 
1 contemplate, with eyes grief-fraught, 
A loss beyond the grasp of thought, 
And pass away life's fairest years 
In bursting sighs and ceaseless tears. 
Did cruel Destiny e’er shed 
Such horror on a wretched head ? 
Did e’er once happy woman know 
A scene so full of heartfelt woe ? 
For ah! behold on yonder bier 
All that my heart and eyes held dear! 
The things I loved in happier days 
But anguish in my bosom raise : 
Day’s brightest glow, its purest light, 
To me are drear and gloomy night : 
Nor is there aught so good and fair, 
As now to claim my slightest care. 
Within my heart, within my eyes, 
Animage, woe-imprinted, lies, 
Speaking what sables cannot speak— 
What faintly shows upon my cheek, 
Pale as the violet's faded leaf, 
The tint of love’s despairing grief. 
Perplexed by this unwonted pain, 
No place my steps can long detain, 
Yet change of scene no comfort gives, 
Where sorrow’s form for ever lives. 
My worst, my happiest, state of mind, 
In perfect solitude I find. 
If chance my listless footsteps leads 
Through shady groves or flowery meads, 
Whether it be at dawn of day, 
Or ’neath the evening's setting ray, 
All pains that absence can impart 
t rend my tortured heart, 
Awhile if kindly slumbers spread 
Their downy pinions o'er my head, 
His hand I touch in shadowy dreams, ' 
His voice to soothe my fancy seems. 
In hours of toil, in hours of rest, 
His image ever fills my breast. 


‘There are one or two other verses, but the best are 
here given, and in doing so we have used a translation 
by an old anonymous writer, making a few changes 
here and there with the view of bringing it nearer 
the original. After all, however, the simple force of 
the French is much weakened. Mary Stuart was 
surely a creature of genius. 


Burns has put a lamenting strain into the mouth 
of Mary, but into the mouth of the Mary of Fotheringay 
Castle, the life-weary prisoner of Elizabeth. Perhaps 
the poet has thought in some respects rather as a man 
would think under the circumstances, than as the 
spirit-broken woman, who at her last hour 
her enemies. There is a something of the cast 
in “The Lament of Mary Queen of Scots, on the 
approach of Spring,” but it is a piece not unworthy of 
its author. 


yed for 


Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets 0’ daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea : 

Now Pheebus cheers the crystal streams, 
And glads the azure skies ; 

But nought can glad the weary wight 
That fast in durance lies. 


Now lav’rocks wake the merry morn, 
Aloft on dewy wing ; 

The merle, in his noontide bow'r, 
Makes woodland echoes ring ; 

The mavis wild wi’ mony a note, 
Sings drowsy day to rest: 

In love and freedom they rejoice, 
Wi' care nor thrall opprest. 


Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae ; 

The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the slae ; 

The meanest hind in fair Scotland 
May rove their sweets amang ; 

But I, the Queen of a’ Scotland, 
Maun lie in prison strang! 

I was the Queen o’ bonnie France, 
Where happy I hae been ; 

Fw’ lightly raise I in the morn, 
As blythe lay down at e’en: 

And I'm the sov’reign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 

Yet here I lie in foreign bands, 
And never-ending care. . 


But as for thee, thou false woman ! 
My sister and my fae, 

Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 
That thro’ thy soul shall gae! 

The weeping blood in woman's breast 
Was never known to thee; 

Nor th’ balm that draps on wounds of woe 
Frae woman’s pitying e’e. 

My son! myson! may kinder stars 
Upon thy fortune shine ! 

And may those pleasures gild thy reign, 
That ne'er wad blink on mine! 

God keep thee frae thy mother’s faes, 
Or turn their hearts to thee: 

And where thou meet’st thy mother’s friend, 
Remember him for me! 


Oh soon, to me, may summer-suns 
Nae mair light up the morn! 

Nae mair, to me, the autumn winds 
Wave o'er the yellow corn! 

And in the narrow house o’ death 
Let winter round me rave ; 

And the next flow’rs that deck the spring 
Bloom on my peaceful grave ! 


The French people love, and have ever loved, Mary 
of Scotland, with a regard equal to her own for them. 
Their best modern lyrist, Béranger, has filled up, as it 
were, the fragmentary lament which came from Mary 
herself, and has continued through several stanzas to 
maintain a similar regretful tone. In English, the 
strain runs semewhat thus :— ' 


ADIEUS OF MARY STUART. 


Delightful land of France, farewell, 
Blest cradle of my infancy, 

I love thee more than words can tell! * 

' Adieu,.to quit thee is to die ! 


In that sweet soil from which I part ; 
I part an exile, leaving thee. 
The breezes blow, we quit the shore, 
And God, to whom I groan in vain, 
Stirs not the billows to restore 
In storms our ship to thee again. 
Delightful land, &c. 


‘When round my brows thy royal flower 
Was twined, the lily of thy pride, 
How thy sons shouted in that hour ! 
What gallant praises bless’d the bride ! 
In gloomy Scotland's frozen scene 
The sovereign power were vile and vain ; 
I ne’er would wish to be a queen, 
Unless o’er Frenchmen I might reign. 
Delightful land, &c. 


Too fleet my happy days have flown, 
With Love, and Mirth, and Pomps beguiled. 
A different lot must now be known 
*Midst Caledonia’s deserts wild. 
A dire foreboding has congeal’d 
My blood, and, horrid sight to see! 
An awful dream but now reveal'd 
A scaffold, which seem’d meant for me! 
Delightful land, &e. 


Yes, France, still ’midst her woes and cares, 
The daughter of-the Stuart line 

To thee will turn her thoughts and prayers, 
And fix her hopes on thee and thine. 

But ah, our ship too swift and light 
O’er colder waves already sails, 

And from my straining eyes the Night 

, Thy shores in mist and darkness veils, 


Delightful land of France, farewell, 
Biest cradle of my infancy, 

I love thee more than words can tell, 
Adieu, to quit thee is to die! 


This little piece, which we find in a volume of 
translations by the anonymous author of the Exile of 
Idria, is upon the whole no unfavourable translation of 
the spirit of the original. Whether the poet of the 
people of France, or the poet of the people of Scotland, 
has succeeded best in the portraiture of Mary’s feel- 
ings, we leave our readers to judge. But Burns may be 
more properly compared on this oceasion with Words- 
worth, who also has taken up the story of Mary at 
the time she lay in “prison strang,” and has imagined 
for her a Lament, like that of the Scottish poet. With 
this beautiful piece we shall conclude this notice of 


Mary Stuart and her Poets, though the list might be 
greatly extended :— 


LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, ON THE EVE OF A 
NEW YEAR. 


Smile of the Moon !—for so I name 
That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From her whom drooping captives love ; 
Or art thou of still higher birth ? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reprove ! 


Bright boon of pitying Heaven !—alas, 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that Time to-night will pass 
The threshold of another year ; 

For years to me are sad and dull; 

My very moments are too full 

Of hopelessness and fear. 


And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 
That struck perchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 

To visit me, and me alone ; 

Me, unapproached by any friend, 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 


To-night the church-tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festive peal ; 
To the new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful offering for the weal 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep; 

While I am forced to watch and weep, 
- By wounds that may not heal. 


Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low! 
Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowerets of the fields! 
—It is my royal state that yields 


This bitterness of woe. 
* * * 
A Woman rules my prison’s key ; 


A sister Queen, against the bent 

Of law and holiest sympathy, 

Detains me, doubtful of the event ; 
Great God, who feel’st for my distress, 
My thoughts are all that I possess, 

Ob keep them innocent ! 


Farewell desire of human aid, 

Which abject mortals vainly court ! 

By friend» d d, by foes ayed, 

= fears the prey, of hopes the sport ; 
ought but the world-redeeming Cross 

Is able to supply my loss, 

My burthen to support. 


Hark ! the death-note of the year 

Sounded by the castle-clock ! 

From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 

Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 

But oft the woods renewed their green, 

Ere the tired head of Scotland’s Queen 

Reposed upon the block ! 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN IMPROVEMENT. 
WE take the liberty of selecting the following sti 
es ing the progress of improvements in N 
the of correspondent in 
the Athenzeum, a few weeks ago :— ° 
“ It is clear enough, as I before observed, that steam 
bringing on a newera. It seems as if the people here 
were all erazy. Nothing is unprojected. 1 have men- 
tioned the line between Liverpool and Boston, via Hali- 
fax : that is settled, and no more is said of it. But now 
it is reported that we are to have a line of superb iron 
boats between Glasgow and New York, of a construction 
and power which it is confidently believed will accom- 
plish the voyage in ten days regularly. All eyes, of course, 
are 7 for the British Queen, as another scene in this 
grand bewildering drama. Again, a New Orleans paper 
intimates that there is to be chortl a direct steam com- 
munication between that city and Liverpool, and that 
there is at this moment a steam-ship on the stocks in the 
latter port, which will be launched in time to make her 
first voyage next fall, These are signs of the times, They 
indicate, as I intimated, a new era—a complete commer- 
cial revolution, among other things; but much more, of 
course. Look at the personal int ication be- 
tween the continents, and consider the effect of that in 
all its bearings. Let it be understood, however, that it 
is not the mere steam facilities of themselves that seem 
to aid locomotion among all classes; but the spirit of 
steam, so to speak, wakes up every thing else. Those 
who cannot travel in a steam-boat must travel in some 
other way. Those who cannot cross the Atlantic, are yet 
bent upon locomotion, The world, in a word, is rubb 
its eyes open. This whole continent, as I have before 
remarked, never presented (could one survey its vast sur- 
face) such a strange exciting spectacle of activity and 
agitation of body and mind. Nobody is content with the 
old rate or ratio of doing things. It would seem as if 
the very steam-boats themselves had put new cou on, 
and that they were multiplying their forces by almost 
supernatural means. You estimated the boats on Lake 
Erie last season at forty, whereas there are now seventy. 
The style in which those mighty inland seas are now 
hourly traversed by these floating palaces, is, as Crockett 
says, a ‘ caution’—a caution for people to be prepared 
for all things, and to disbelieve nothing. The steamer 
Cleveland made the passage recently from Detroit te 
Buffalo (300 miles), with 100 passengers, in 214 hours. 
And at something like this rate they are flying up and 
down the Mississippi. 

I have alluded to the increase of personal communica- 
tion between England and America. It was predicted, 
you are aware, that the new steamers would supersede 
the old Liners at once. But, behold the operation of 
steam ! It has filled up not only its own vehicles, but all 
the others. The packets—and there are fifty of them— 
to and from New York, were never so crowded, and in 
the steerage as well as the cabin; and the same is true 
of all the ‘transient vessels.” The Old World would 
seem literally to be swarming. In May came about 12,000 
passengers to New York alone. Of these, probably, three- 
fourths were British. On the whole, I believe, the qua- 
lity of our immigration is decidedly improving.” 

After alluding to the vast increase of lines of canal, 
road, and railway, in the aggregate amounting to 4940 
miles, in course of construction, the writer proceeds to 
speak of manufactures :—* A Poughkeepsie man has 
lately introduced what is here considered an improve- 
ment in pin-making. The old fashion of managing the 
heads you are familiar with ; but here the wire of which 
the pins are made is taken into the machines, and the 
process of making the pins with solid heads, all from the 
wire, is completed by the machines, leaving nothing to 
be done, except the washing, and placing them upon 
papers. So, you see, we are in a fair way of making our 
own pins ; and, I believe, the same may be said of buttons. 
It is but a few years since the latter were imported almost 
entirely. At present, nearly a sufficient supply for the 
United States comes from a single establishment in a 
Massachusetts village. This employs some hundred girls, 
and turns out 1000 gross, of all varieties, daily. It is said, 
also, that we are making pro; in the manufacture of 
musical instruments. About 10,000 pianofortes, yearly, 
are made among us. In jewellery, we have long since 
ceased to buy from you. e French make some pretty 
things, which we can’t yet do without. 

I was speaking of westward emigration. Before for- 

ting the subject, 1 should say a word of Texas. You 

ve not heard much lately ofthat region, but it has not 
been idle. I think it was Talleyrand who remarked, that 
in America the same social revolutions were to be fol- 
lowed in space, which in other and older countries were 
to be followed in time, As we go West, for the most part, 
it is the same as for you to live over the past. We have 
all the processes of settiement 

in as in some great manufactory where every 
of the business is done at once in the various rooms and 
stories. The new country, just at this moment, is this 
same Texas. There are now five steamers weekly be- 
tween Houston and New Orleans, and six daily between 
Houston and Galveston. But hear what the Houston 
Star has to say :—‘* Eighteen months ago, Galveston did 
not contain 20 inhabitants ; now it has near 2000. Two 
years ago this city was a naked prairie; it has now be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 inhabitants. But our prosperity is 
not confined to the coast and our seaport towns: there 
were on the road between here and Washington eighteen 
months ago but three houses; there are now thirty-seven, 
and rapid preparations are making for others. The popu- 
lation between Washington and Lagrange has increased 


fourfold, and Lagrange, which at that time had never 


Adopted country of my heart, ; 
Let Mary’s name remember’d be 
| 
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been thought of for a town, now contains a lation of 
400 or ; and Rutersville, only five miles from La- 
grange, which was laid off only six months ago, now 
contains about 300. On the lo river, between 
Lagrange and Bastrop, there were about a dozen houses; 
now there are between 200 and 300. Bastrop at that time 
contained 20 houses ; it has now 200, and many of them 
equal to the best in Houston. The settlement above 
Bastrop, on the Colorado river, then consisted of about 
eight or ten families; it is now one of the thickest in 
Texas. Many of our planters are putting in e crops 
of cotton, twice as much will be produced this season 
as has ever been before raised in the country.’ So ‘* west- 
ward the star of empire holds its way !’” 

These statements are cheering, and it is only a matter 
of regret that one of the prime causes for the Anglo- 
American settlement of Texas, should have been the 
extension of slavery in with the southern 
states of the Union. 


GENERAL CRAUFURD AND THE SOLDIER. 

The following ancedote occurs in the “ Memoirs of 
Edward Costello,” in a late number of the United Ser- 
vice Journal. It refers to the British campaign in Spain. 
“1 happened to be on guard one day, when General 
Cranfurd came riding in from the front with his orderly 

n, as was his usual custom, when two of our men, 
ohe of them a corporal, came running out of a house with 
some bread which they had stolen from the Spaniards ; 
they were pursued by a Spanish woman, crying lustily, 
* Ladrone! ladrone !"—thief! thief! They were imme- 
diately pursued by the general and his orderly ; the 
bread was given back to the woman, and the men were 

laced in the guard-house. The next day they were tried 
> a brigade court-martial, and brought out to a wood 
near the town for punishment. When the brigade was 
formed, and the brigade-major had finished reading the 
proceedings of the court-martial, General Craufurd com- 
menced lecturing both men and officers on the nature 
of their cruelty, as he said, to the harmless inhabitants, 
as he called the Spaniards. He laid particular stress on 
our regiment, who, he said, committed more crimes than 
the oe of the British army. ‘Besides, you think,’ 
said he, * because you are riflemen, and more exposed to 
the enemy’s fire than other regiments, that you are to 
rob the inhabitants with impunity, but while | command 
you, you shall not ;’ then turning round to the corporal, 
who stood in the centre of the square, he said, with a 
stern vojce, ‘ Strip, sir... The corpora), whose name was 
Miles, never said a word until tied up toa tree, when, 
turning his head round as far as his situation would allow, 
and seeing the general pacing up and down the square, 
he said, ‘General Craufurd, I hope you will forgive me.” 
The general replied, * No, sir; your crime is too great.’ 
The poor corporal, whose sentence was, to be reduced to 
the pay and rank of a private soldier, and to receive a 
punishment of one hundred and fifty lashes, and the 
other man two hundred, then addressed the general to 
the following effect :—* Do you recollect, sir, when you 
and I were taken prisoners, when under the command of 
General Whitelock, in Buenos Ayres ? We were marched 
prisoners, with a number of others, to a sort of pound 
surrounded by a wall. There was a well in the centre, 
out of which I drew water with my mess-tin, by mcans 
of canteen-straps I collected from the men, who were 
prisoners like myself. You sat on my a parted 
my last biscuit with you. You then told me you would 
never forget my kindness to you. It is now in your 
power, sir. You know how short we have been of ra- 
tions for some time.’ These words were spoken by the 
corporal in a mild and respectful accent, which not only 
affected the general, but the whole square. The bugler, 
who stood waiting to commence the punishment close to 
the corporal, received the usual nod from the bugle-major 
to begin. The first lash the corporal received the general 
started, and turning hurriedly round, said, * Who taught 
that bugler to flog? Send him to drill—send him to 
drill ! ie cannot flog—he cannot flog! Stop! stop! 
Take him down! take him down! I remember it well 
—I remember it well !’ while he paced up and down the 
square, muttering to himself words that I could not 
catch; at the same time blowing his nose, and wiping 
his face with his handkerchief, trymg to hide his emotion, 
that was so evident to the whole square.” 

A HINT TO ENGLISH FARMERS. 

What every calm and thinking man must own to be 
the greatest fault at the present day in the English agri- 
culturist, is looking to and trusting to government other 
than each man to his own brains. We would assure our 
brethren of the plough, that it is not in the power of any 
government to bolster up the state of agriculture. A 
wise and a good government will not enact laws prejudi- 
cial toany part of the community, nor will it seek to break 
down the safeguards which our forefathers have built up; 
but they must be assured, it is not forcing wheat to 
sold at a sovereign the bushel, or meat at 5s. per Ib., 
that they will ever make the agriculture of the country 

, or the farmer rich. Look at Manchester. Is it 

~ e manufacturer selling his print at a sovereign 
that enormous fortunes have been amassed ? No: 
is the greatest quantity produced at the cheapest rate 
that will ever make a prosperous trade. If wheat is low 
in price, the farmer must bestir himself. Instead of sitting 
whole evenings (as the English farmer does) soaking over 


a drop of cider or a little home-brewed, while he grumbles’ 


and spells the columns of an old newspaper, and abuses 
Parliament for the “ great cry and little wool” in the way 
of helping “ agricultural distress,” let him toss aside the 
es of the would-be patriots, and let him to his 

and see if all be right there. Let him remember, 
that if he can but grow one or two quarters rr. - 
iow 


acre, he will be in a better position even with the 
price than he was before.— Quarterly Journal of 1“ 
ture. The respectability of this work, published by the 
Messrs Blackwood of Bain burgh, is so high as to give 
force to any opinion it may avow ; but the above 
are based on such sound principle, that authority 
to give them acceptance. The habit of 


looking so much to the favour of the legislature for the 
means of prosperity, must be fatal to that self- 
which is above all things necessary to success in indivi- 
dual exertions. 

A FIGHT—SNAKE AND DOGS. 

Near the roots of many of these plants were holes re- 
sembling rabbit-burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs (a 
spaniel), which had been hunting about at some distance 
in advance of us, gave a yell, which summoned the others 
to him, and we followed as fast as our bipedal powers 
would permit us. The dogs united in a general howl ; 
and when we came up with them, we found them scratch- 
ing almost madly in the neighbourhood of one of the 
above-mentioned holes, but at a very respectful distance 
from it, for from its interior issued an indescribable 
sound, which might have appalled a lion. As near as I 
can convey the idea of it, it was a fierce hissing, mingled 
with a growl. Conceiving that the tenant of this asylum 
might be a weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked 
at the aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor 
dogs on to an assault. At length, an enormous cobra de 
capello burst forth, furiously enraged. On the first ap- 
pearance of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a 
few yards, then halted, turned, and held the foe at bay, 
whilst the rational portion of the y commended 
themselves to the protection of those locomotive engines 
so well spoken of in Hudibras, and so naturally referred 
to on such occasions. Our ignominious flight continued 
to the full distance of twenty paces, when we halted and 
faced about. We then witnessed a most extraordinary 
spectacle. In the centre of a large circle formed by the 
dogs, rose the snake, with hood distended, and about a 
yard of his body erect, gracefully eurved like the neck of 
a swan. In this attitude he wheeled rapidly about, fixing 
his diamond-like eyes, quickly as light, on any antago- 
nist which, bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the 
circle closer around him. This war of “ demonstrations” 
lasted for perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs barking 
furiously all the time, when one of them made a spring 
upon the reptile, when his head was partly turned in 
another direction ; but he underrated the activity of his 
foe, and was bitten. A general attack now commenced, 
and the snake was soon torn to pieces. He died not un- 
avenged, as Byron says. Two of the dogs received their 
death-wound, each bitten in the upper lip. For about 
ten minutes afterwards, their spirits appeared to be un- 
naturally excited: they then began to sicken and retch, 
though they were unable to vomit; violent convulsions 
and death soon succeeded.— Memoirs of a Cadet. 


DESTRUCTION OF AN ANCIENT OAK, 

We have to record the destruction, by the late storm, 
of what was once one of the finest oaks, for which the 
county of Nottingham has been so long and justly cele- 
brat This mighty monarch of the forest was sup 
to have been upwards of eight hundred years old, and for 
centuries was the glory of the k of Grove, near Ret- 
ford, the beautiful and romantic seat of G. H. Vernon, 


Esq., M.P. During this period, too, what a number of 


proprietors it has outlived, and what a variety of changes 
must it have experienced! In its time have flourished 
the families of the De Bubles, the De Hercys, the Neviles, 
the Levings, and the Eyres, by many of whom it was prized 
as an heir-loom, and by all it was considered as the pride 
and glory of their domain. Within memory it has been 
thrice struck with lightning, and each time suffered to a 
considerable extent. The last time this calamity occurred 
was about five o'clock on the evening of Whit Monday, 
1836, when its interior was set on fire, and the fire was 
not discovered until eight o’elock on the following morn- 
ing. It continued to burn for three days, and before it 
could be extinguished nearly the whole of the living sub- 
stance was consumed, so that plenty of room was afforded 
for the cattle to retire to when the heat of the sun com- 
pelled them to seek for shelter. Notwithstanding this 
disaster, however, part of the branches continued to put 
on their annual livery, until the morning of the 18th July, 
when the violence of the storm nearly completed the work 
of destruction. A very small portion only now remains. 
In a previous storm one or two of its limbs were lopped 
off, and these were of such dimensions that dining-tables 
were made therefrom. During the last century, however, 
independently of accidents, the corroding tooth of time 
had gradually making inroads upon his noble frame, 
particularly near the surface of the ground, the effect of 
which had latterly been the means of imparting to it its 
name. About forty years back, a fox being hard pressed 
by the hounds, took refuge within its ample bosom, from 
which it was found altogether impossible to dislodge him 
by fair means, when Richard, Earl of Scarborough, who 
hunted the Sandbeck hounds, jocularly observed to 
Colonel Eyre, the then owner of the tree, that it must be 
burnt down in order to secure reynard ; to which the 
gallant colonel replied, “ No, my lord; I would not have 
it burnt down for your Sir Solomon,” meaning a cele- 
brated race-horse belonging to his lordship at that period. 
From that time the tree has been designated by the name 
of “ Sir Solomon,” by which cognomen it was well known 
to many of the residents in that part of the county of 
Nottingham, and more especially to many of the gentry 


who were accustomed to enjoy the sports of the chase in 
that i liate neighbourh Di ter Gazette, Au- 
gust 1839. 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE AT THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

An occurrence of the most thrilling interest lately took 
place at Niagara Falls. The new bridge to Iris Island is 
planted in a frightful rapid, where the current is from 20 
to 30 miles an hour, pom | is only about 100 or 150 yards 
above the brow of the great (ve aes or perpendicular 
fall. A carpenter, named Chapin, was engaged with 
others in covering the bridge, and while at work upon a 
staging about 100 feet from Iris Island, accidentally lost 
his footing, and was precipitated into the rapids, and in 
the twinkling of an eye swept away towards the great 
cataract. my and inevitable destruction seemed to 
await him; but fortunate! he was uninjured by the fall, 
and even in this most hop-less condition retained perfect 
self-possession. his eye towards the only point 


of hope above the fearful precipice, he succeeded, by 
great dexterity in ene effecting a landing upon 
a little island some twenty in width and length, the 
outermost of a group of little cedar islands situated some 
thirty or forty yards above the Falls, and about equidis- 
tant from Goat Island and the American shore. There 
he stood for an hour, looking calmly and beseechingly 
back upon the numerous spectators who lined the bridge 
and shores, but with whom he could hold no conversa- 
tion on account of the distance and the roar of the rapids. 
There is a man in the village of the Falls, named Robin- 
son, of extraordinary muscular power, great intrepidity, 
and withal an admirable boatman, who generously volun- 
teered his services to attempt reaching the island in a 
boat, and bring Chapin off. A light boat of two oars, 
similar in construction to the Whitehall race-boats, was 
soon procured, and he embarked. He led with 
great deliberation and consummate darting his 
little boat across the rap'd channels, and at the inter- 
vening eddies holding up to survey his situation, and 
recruit his strength for the next tri In a few minutes 
he neared the island, but a rapid channel still intervened, 
sweeping close to the island, and rendering the attempt 
to land very difficult. He paused for a moment, and then 
with all his strength darted across, and from his 
boat—his foot slipped, and he fell oe see | into the 
rapid current. With the spectators it was a moment of 
thrilling interest and breathless silence ; his boat seemed 
inevitably lost, and himself in fearful jeopardy. Retain- 
ing, however, his grasp on the boat, he in, and 
again seizing his oars, brought up under the lee of the 
little island. All again felt a momentary relief, but still 
the great labour and hazard of the enterprise i 

to be overcome. A cool head and a strong arm only 
could effect it. Robinson proved equal to the task. 
Taking his companion on board, in the same careful and 
deliberate manner, though at infinitely greater hazard 
and labour, they effected a safe landing on Goat Island. 
There the spectators assembled to give them a cordial 
greeting. A scene of great excitement ensued ; the boat 
was drawn up the bank, and it was moved and carried 
by acclamation that a collection be taken upon the spot 
for Chapin and his deliverer Robinson. After the collec- 
tion, Robinson and Chapin took their seats in the boat, 
and were carried in triumph on the shoulders of their 
neighbours to the village. The interest of the whole 
scene was heightened by the presence of Chapin’s wife 
and children, who stood on the shore watching with un- 
ay and agony what seemed his inevitable 
fate— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


CAUTION TO EMIGRANTS. 

We have frequently recommended that emigrants to 
Australia—particularly those in the steerage and inter- 
mediate berths—should, before paying their passage 
money, procure a written agreement from the charterer 
of the vessel, endorsed by the captain, explaining definitely 
what are the conveniences that the emigrants are to have 
on ship-board, as to cooking, the use of utensils, water, 
&e., and engaging that these will be furnished. From 
the following extract from a letter just received from a 
passenger in a vessel which had put into Rio Janciro, it 
will be perecived that such a precaution is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

a | I cannot enter more fully into detail for 
want of time. No doubt you will consider the plea of 
not having sufficient time frivolous, but I assure you I 
am very busy; I have been appointed steward for the 
week; no enviable office, especially in bad weather. The 
fact is, we have been grossly deceived and imposed upon 
by Mr ——, the charterer; and if we had him here, I am 
pretty sure we should all be in the humour for giving 
him a good ducking. He gave us to understand that we 
should require nothing but table utensils, namely, knife, 
fork, spoon, and a vessel to drink out of, and that every 
thing in the way of cooking would be provided for us; 
whereas, before we had been out three days, the cook 
declared it to be impossible for him to wait upon more 
than the first cabin, and stated that he was not 
to cook for the second cabin, neither would he; and if 
he had been inclined, I am sure he would not have been 
able, for before many days were over, when the passen- 
gers to recover from their sickness, he required 
one of the sailors to help him, and they both have now 
full employment to prepare meals for the first cabin, 
the apparatus for cooking being of the most ordinary 
kind, and quite inadequate to the wants of so many 
passengers. Thus were we awkwardly situated, without 
pans or kettles, or even dishes to hold the victuals when 
they were cooked. I had some few things, but they 
were much too small to be of any use. At last we found 
atwo and a half gallon tin water-can, evidently made 
more for sale than service ; however, it has with care 
lasted for all purposes until the present time. In aanorn- 
ing it serves both as kettle and coffee-pot ; it is brought 
off the fire on to the table, and the coffee is served out 
with a porringer ; afterwards, soup or rice is boiled in it 
for dinner ; then it is cleaned, and is our only substitute 
for a tea-pot in the evening. We are compelled to cook 
every thing ourselves (each of our number serving as 
steward for the period of seven days); even coffee is dealt 
out tous in the raw state. Iam deputed to go ashore 
here (Rio) to buy culinary utensils. Upon my word, I 
have already suffered what you are little aware of, and 
what I am sure it is impossible for any human being to 
conceive, who has not witnessed the same. There is a 
dispute about who is to pay the expense of putting into 
port here for the stores, water, &c.; the captain wants 
to saddle the passengers with the expense.” 
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